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As I sit down to write these opening words to an enterprise that has 
Compelled my imagination many days, 
Many days and many hours, 

all the airy exhortations I have composed in my head at various 
times since the war, while the need for a new literary magazine was 
growing more and more urgent, seem, in the face of the reality, to run 
together in an irrelevant jumble, and I feel like Peter Quince, whose 
speech as Prologue was ‘like a tangled chaine, nothing impaired but 
all disordered’. Instead, I am reminded of the story of the two small 
boys who came on a walnut tree one day at the bottom of a large, 
neglected garden. One of them said: ‘I can’t see any walnuts on that 
tree’. The other replied: ‘I bet you there are some, all the same’. And 
he swung up into the tree with his stick. The first boy was staring 
into the leaves where his companion had disappeared, when sud- 
denly a walnut hit him on the nose and then a shower of them 
crashed into the grass all round him. A voice from the top of the tree 
shouted out in triumph: ‘Who said there weren’t any walnuts?’ To 
which a voice from the ground replied: ‘How do you know they 
aren’t rotten? Rotten ones don’t count’. But when the boy who had 
climbed the tree slithered down, he found that the other boy had 
walked away without bothering to look. 

To the reader I want to win I say: don’t judge us before you have 
tried us. It may be that the last few years have been a time of creative 
ebb in literature; but it may also be that the tide is at last turning. It 
may even be that the writers were there all the time, but concealed 
from view, lacking a platform on which to show their skills, on 
which to gain the assurance to become truly themselves. It may be 
that they need time for that, after so long in the shadows: don’t con- 
demn us then too early. Above all, don’t condemn us for not being 
what we never intended to be, or could be. Twenty years ago there 
were several excellent literary magazines in existence in England; 
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but there was still a need for another kind of magazine, to express 
the sense that appeared to be growing in a whole generation, and in 
many countries at the same time, that literature had to come out of 
what seemed at that moment an airless room, and acknowledge the 
truth of D. H. Lawrence’s prophecy: ‘I know that a change is coming 
—and I know we must have a more generous and more human 
system based on the life values and not on the money values’. Out of 
that feeling New Writing was born. Today much of the change 
Lawrence foresaw has taken place; and, inevitably not the mil- 
lenium, has brought with it quite different dangers, quite different 
needs in the world of art. Today, while the hopeful beginning of one 
opportunity for writers in the birth of Stephen Spender’s Encounter 
is almost immediately followed by the lamentable ending of another 
kind of opportunity for them in the death of Dr Leavis’s Scrutiny, 
the need is to keep the creative spirit alive and athletic against 
more impalpable—and perhaps therefore more insidious—forces 
that cannot be visualized so concretely as a Hitler or Mussolini, those 
Aunt Sallies that have gone with the wind. No ‘ideologies’ are likely 
to help writers today to write. It is the obstinate will to create, what- 
ever form it takes, that must be fanned and fed, like a fire when the 
rain has been coming down the chimney all night. 

There are no Keep Out notices hung up in front of The London 
Magazine: except for those who in their writing put political prop- 
aganda—or any other kind of propaganda—before art, and those 
who should never have strayed into the field of literature at all. We 
welcome all writers, however young or little known, who show the 
promise of giving us that shock of intellectual and imaginative 
pleasure we expect from living art, or who have something fresh 
and stimulating to say from the critical point of view of their genera- 
tion. We also welcome those of our contemporaries who are 
far advanced along the road to fame, or have already reached a high 
eminence on the slopes of Parnassus: may they come amongst us as 
uncompromising but benign influences and exemplars. We would 
like The London Magazine to represent the best that the England of 
our day can show to the world in literary endeavour, both creative 
and critical; mindful, however, of the fact that without some sense 
of its European perspective English literature and thought have 
always in the past tended to be sorely impoverished, and that today 
and in the future the world perspective is necessary beyond the 
European. We welcome, therefore, contributions from Europe, from 
the United States, from the English-speaking countries that are our 
fellow members in the Queen’s Commonwealth, and from every- 
where else in the world where the same faith in literature is alive. 
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The original London Magazine was the first of the new type of 
‘miscellany’ magazines (as opposed to the ‘review’ magazines such as 
The Quarterly and The Edinburgh) to be published south of the 
Border. It began in 1820 and lasted till 1829, and throughout its 
brief but highly distinguished career never ceased to evoke the 
furious denunciation of its rival, Blackwood’s, under Lockhart’s 
editorship. In the end, the editor of The London Magazine, John 
Scott, was killed in a duel with Lockhart’s second, Christie, at Chalk 
Farm: nervously I look over my shoulder towards Panton House and 
can only mutter absit omen. John Scott published Leigh Hunt, Lamb, 
Hazlitt, Keats’s sonnet On a Dream, and De Quincey’s Confessions of 
an Opium Eater: a record we shall be proud indeed if we can rival in 
the opinion of posterity. If we fail it will not be for want of highly 
skilled literary advice at the editor’s call, as one glance at the names 
of the Advisory Board should suffice to prove; nor for lack of 
generosity and constant ungrudging support, offered without any 
shadow of interference, from our sponsors, the Chairman and 
Directors of The Daily Mirror Newspapers, and all who work for 
them. 

It is sad that the optimistic launching of our new venture should 
take place under the cloud of mourning for Dylan Thomas. English 
letters today can ill spare any one of the few makers who have a 
claim to the name of genius; least of all one whose last works had 
shown so unmistakably that greater conquests still lay before him. 
In this number we are proud to publish Louis MacNeice’s beautiful 
Canto in his honour; in subsequent numbers we shall publish other 
works inspired by his memory. Meanwhile a letter from James 
Michie shows how deeply a younger generation has felt the blow. 

There is no more for me to say, for T. S. Eliot has said it all much 
better than I could, as you will find if you turn over the page. 


JOHN LEHMANN 


The next numbers of The London Magazine will contain, amongst 
other contributions, stories by James Courage, C. H. B. Kitchin, 
Margaret Lane, Félicien Marceau and P. H. Newby; poems by George 
Barker, Roy Fuller, J. C. Hall, Terence Tiller and Vernon Watkins; 
and articles and reviews by Maurice Cranston, Eleanor Farjeon, Ian 
Greenlees, Tom Hopkinson, Rosamond Lehmann, William Plomer, 
Alan Ross, William Sansom, Stephen Spender and Rex Warner. 
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appearance of a new literary periodical, may easily be 

regarded as a mere act of courtesy towards a venture in 
which he bears no responsibility. In order, therefore, to make it 
evident that this is something more than a perfunctory gesture of 
benediction, I wish to produce my credentials and explain why I am 
interested in the success of The London Magazine. 

In the first place, I am interested because I myself edited a Literary 
Review for seventeen years. I am far from wishing that The London 
Magazine should be cut on the pattern of The Criterion: for one 
thing, it must be shaped according to very different conditions; and, 
equally important, it must be shaped according to the mind of the 
editor. But my own years of editorship have given me some under- 
standing of the essential functions of a Literary Review at any time, 
as well as some experience of the difficulties which it has always to 
confront. And that experience, in spite of and because of my own 
mistakes, should qualify me, to some degree, to appraise the 
editorial direction of a new periodical of the same kind. I am con- 
fident that the Editor and Board of The London Magazine will pro- 
duce a periodical in which I shall continue to be interested. 

My belief in the value of Literary Reviews has not waned: indeed, 
it has only been strengthened by awareness of the vacuum of the 
recent post-war years. It is undoubtedly a scandal, that we have had, 
in London, since the end of the War, no literary magazines to com- 
pare with those which have sprung up in other countries. There are 
half a dozen, on the Continent, for which we have no equivalent. As 
for America, | am aware of a common Anglo-American danger of 
abandoning the central position for those of two extremes: the 
Academic and the Popular Educational. The type of magazine from 
the lack of which we suffer is neither that which provides a vehicle 
of expression for critics occupying university posts nor that which 


A message of good will, from an elderly man of letters, on the 
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endeavours to elevate the Public Taste. What we need is the maga- 
zine which will boldly assume the existence of a public interested in 
serious literature, and eager to be kept in touch with current litera- 
ture and with criticism of that literature by the most exacting 
standards. 

But will that public give its support? In England, there are far too 
many people, professing to be lovers of literature, who are ready to 
say either ‘this magazine lacks support, and therefore there is no 
point in my supporting it’; or else ‘this magazine is substantially 
backed, and therefore can do without my support’. Too many of the 
people who ought to subscribe to a literary magazine say ‘I haven't 
time to read it regularly, but I shall buy a copy when there is some- 
thing that I ought to read’. Such people most frequently overlook the 
number containing something that they ought to have read. They 
say then that they are sorry they missed it. During seventeen years, 
I knew which lovers of literature, amongst those who could afford to 
pay the subscription, were subscribers, and which were not. 

The first function of a literary magazine, surely, is to introduce 
the work of new or little known writers of talent. The second is to 
provide critical valuation of the work of living authors, both famous 
and unknown. The third is to be in the best sense international. The 
magazine must be aware of what is happening in other countries and 
of what is being written in other languages; and must keep its 
readers informed of what is happening — but never, I would say em- 
phatically, merely in the way of ‘news’ or gossip. The readers must 
be encouraged to read books, not merely to talk about books they 
have not read. But the most important international aspect of any 
literary magazine is that it should be read by, and should command 
the respect of, the editors and collaborators of similar magazines in 
other countries. And the new writers, whose work it introduces, 
should be writers who deserve the attention of writers and of readers 
of literary magazines in other countries. 

I am addressing myself, however, primarily to those English 
readers, at home and overseas, who profess to take an interest in 
literature. It is their duty to take out a subscription to The London 
Magazine. Without literary magazines the vitality of the world of 
contemporary letters is very gravely reduced. If our society cannot 
provide for such a magazine, a circulation large enough to justify its 
existence —and a subscription, it must be remembered, is not merely 
an act of financial support but a declaration of moral support —then 
the outlook for our civilization is all the more sombre. 
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Canto in Memoriam 
Dylan Thomas 


(Eighteenth Canto from a Work in Progress) 


INDIO 


Lament for the Makers. Monday comes; at noon 
Gwilym died in New York; if it was late 
For his strange kind of poet, it was soon 


For all who knew him and we need not wait 
To meet his like; his like is seldom born, 
Being admitted through the Ivory Gate 


Where most must enter through the Gates of Horn. 
Now all our childhoods weep and all our early 
Loves, the deep-bosomed goddesses of corn, 


The Celtic heroes playing chess or hurley, 
The dancers in the nursery fire, the fauns 
And satyrs at their ancient hurley-burley 


Among the woods of Wales. A grey day dawns 
For all of them, and for us. The Singing Tree has shed 
Its leaves and once again the enamelled lawns 


Of old Damoetas miss the measured tread 
Of Lycidas. And we? Simply, we find it hard 
To accept that it is Gwilym who is dead, 


Whom we had seen so lately with a card 
As usual up his sleeve, a cock in his eye: 
A jester and a Quester and a bard, 
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One who would always throw the Parrot’s lie , 
Back in its beak, who knew some mountains must be climbed 
Because they are there—and also because they are high. 


And so he cut his steps in the ice and rhymed 
His way up slowly, slowly by a star, 
While in his ears the bells of childhood chimed 


And avalanches roared beneath him far 
And the Three Kings went with him and the Three 
Gold Shoemakers of Wales, who would not mar 


A single stitch on a shoe, no more than he 
Would botch a verse. He made his own sea-shells 
In which to hear the voices of the sea, 


And knew the oldest creatures, the owl that tells 
How it has seen three forests rise and fall, 
And the great fish that plumbs the deepest wells 


Of Cambrian prehistory, yet all 
The time Gwilym himself stayed young and gay, 
A bulbous Taliessin, a spruce and small 


Bow-tied Silenus roistering his way 
Through lands of fruit and fable, well aware 
That even Dionysus has his day 


And cannot take it with him. Debonair, 
He leant against the bar till his cigarette 
Became one stream of ash sustained in air 


Through which he puffed his talk. The nights were wet 
And incomparably alive; only three weeks ago 
We met him last — for the last time well met — 


And that was this. Evans who used to know 
Him at his Swansea school, Calum and Price, 
Devlin and Gorman—and others, row on row — 


Remember such well-meetings. On high ice 
An ice-axe falls and flounders down a slope, 
The last step has been cut, the last device 
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Devised, and we below must give up hope 
Of seeing Gwilym again, he stays above 
Somewhere upon the mountain while we grope 


Our own way back. Something, snowflake or dove, 
Follows us down with something in its beak, 
A green sprig; a token. Of peace? Of love? 


Tuesday the tenth: we find it hard to speak 
As yet without a catch; when we begin, 
The mind is willing but the words are weak, 


A pain of sorrow runs from throat to chin— 
And then the wave recedes. Was it really I 
Who felt like that just now? I cannot pin 


It down, whatever it was, and am wondering why, 
When in a wink whatever it was comes back 
Like thunder out of a clear and placid sky 


Stretching our nerves and notions on the rack 
And scattering forth what long ago we hid, 
The curtains rustle and the world grows black, 


Brakes begin to squeal and wheels to skid — 
Where were we? What was it you meant to ask? 
And did we once see Gwilym plain? We did. 


And heard him even plainer. A whole masque 
Of tones and cadences—the organ boom, 
The mimicry, then the chuckles; we could bask 


As though in a lush meadow in any room 
Where that voice started, trellising the air 
With honeysuckle or dogrose, bloom on bloom, 


And loosing bees between them and a bear 
To grumble after the bees. Such rooms are still 
Open to us but now are merely spare 


Rooms and in several senses: damp and. chill 
With dust-sheets over the furniture and the voice 
Silent, the meadow vanished, the magic nil. 
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I knew one other poet who made his choice 
To sing and die, a meticulous maker too, 
To know whom too made all his friends rejoice 


In a hailfellow idyll, a ragout 
Of lyricism and gossip; Reilly came 
From Connaught, and brown bogwater and blue 


Hills followed him through Dublin with the same 
Aura of knowing innocence, of earth 
That is alchemized by light. He was always game 


For hours on hours of Rabelaisian mirth, 
He too had a rolling eye and a fastidious ear, 
He too was proud of his landscape and his birth, 


Was generous and vague, would disappear 
Blithely when he was wanted, would punctuate 
The timetable with gaps, he too would down his beer 


With gusto, and he too more often than not was late 
To meet the prosy world, and he too died too soon. 
But it is twelve years since that Irish gate 


Clanged shut and this is different. A new moon 
Has fallen like a meteor from the sky; 
Sir Patric Spens has wet his cork-heeled shoon 


Once more and once more Arthur has passed by 
In the slow barge and all who drew their breath 
For the last time in ballad and saga die 


Once more for the last time; in Gwilym’s death 
We feel all theirs and ours. Their flowers are stone, 
Are rubble. Vanity, the Preacher saith, 


Of vanities—But Gwilym from his lone 
Pulpit calls back: I see no emptiness 
But fulness of all fulnesses, my own, 


And everyone else’s too. Deirdre plays chess 
With Naisi, neither caring which will win, 
For both of them are doomed and yet their doom may bless 
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Posterity, who always must begin 
From the beginnings; Gwilym knew that well 
And never stopped beginning; sink or sin, 


Doubles or quits, he dared the passing bell 

To pass him and it did. The Ass his brother 

Now at long last can crop the asphodel, 

Whose recent loads had made him limp and smother. 
But, when you can risk a pound, why save a penny? 
‘After the first death there is no other.’ 


More power to the Makers. Of whom, he made as well as any. 


See the note at the foot of page 104. 
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hat morning, like all mornings, had a plan. 

Having sketched it she referred to the only point which con- 
cerned him: ‘So, darling,’ she said, ‘could you take Caroline in?’ 
He did not look up from the pamphlet which he had just drawn 
with meticulous care, from a long envelope, but with head bent, 
raised his hand to cover his ribs, like a theatrical lover mentioning 
his heart— (except that it was his right hand and right ribs) —and 
then pressed gently inwards as though to reassure himself of a cer- 

tain object in the inside, note-case pocket. 
She was about to repeat her simple enquiry — with the resignation 
of someone accustomed to repetition—when he shifted his atten- 
tion to a sudden, arbitrary spot on the Persian carpet to her left and 


blurted unexpectedly, ‘I haven’t had a minute to myself—since 
June.’ 


Silence. 

‘Darling ...’ she began—but stopped: it was now August. Now 
August —and she trimmed a nail with her front teeth, as though she 
were trimming a thought. 

Now August. Grey and close today. The dining-room windows 
were so big and you could see whole, close beeches from top leaves 
to where the trunks burrowed like a line of colossal grey hands in 
moss. 

And the coffee cups were as big and bright as water-lilies. 

She turned her head and said quietly, as though a patient were 
nearby, ‘Then, Caro darling—you'll have to get Snaith to take you 
and Toby to the vet.’ 

The girl removed a knee from her mother’s chair-edge and her 
arm from the back, from which closeness she had pressed her pre- 
ference. 

She said triumphantly: ‘Then I'll be late for lunch.’ 

Her mother paid no attention. She was trying that, this week. 
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He took out a propelling pencil and having adjusted the pro- 
trusion of the lead to a nicety he drew a thin line down the side of 
a paragraph headed ‘Japanese spruce.’ His other mail was a letter 
thanking him for opening his grounds on behalf of the International 
Refugee Organisation and three bills. 

And he repeated the movement with his palm, against the outside 
of his tweed jacket. 

She said: “Are you going across to the office this morning” 

Perhaps she just, just stressed the word ‘across’ —or perhaps even 
put it in, so as to be able to stress it. 

Without looking up from the report he raised the palm lately 
pressed against his breast pocket and smoothed the top of his hair 
carefully back, at the same time pressing it down. 

‘If I have time’ he said. 

She collected her letters from among crumbs and orange peel, 
pushed her chair back —but instead of rising, stared at him. 

‘I thought you were going to talk to Monk about the West Drive 
cottage. Mrs Monk was going on about it yesterday... .’ 

‘Mrs Monk has been going on about something or other for fifty 

ears.’ 
; She went to the door and turned towards him again, and as 
though that amounted to a question he raised the flat of his hand 
to his breast pocket, without looking up, and repeated the pressure 
which reassured him. 

‘And will you get that claim off today? Fairbairn said... .’ 

‘I’m seeing to it, darling.’ 

If the form did not go today they would not get on to schedule 
D till the next tax year. On schedule D you undertook to open your 
house to the public ten times yearly whereupon it qualified as a 
national monument. Then you could charge two servants as care- 
takers and their wages were paid out of supertax. 

Such considerations were at first the burden of her gaze as she 
stood at the door. Then her eyes, drawn to that curious movement 
of his palm to his ribs, deepened to an expression of bewilderment, 
finally of irritation and abandonment. 

She left him, so to speak, with his own. 

Above the blackened cavern which was the fireplace, seven feet 
of canvas sufficed to set out the life-size likeness of a man with a 
muzzle-loader who glared down on his descendant from a bib of 
silver whiskers, as though he could not believe his eyes. 

But the fourteenth Earl had looked at everyone like that. 

This seventeenth Earl was rather like Laurence Olivier as Heath- 
cliff—only bonier, paler, bluer-chinned. And his blue eyes, incar- 
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cerated in blackness and paleness, seemed to look out like prisoners 
from behind bars, upon people in a street, shopping, talking, going 
this way or that, as they felt inclined. People at liberty. 

The pantry door opened and at that infringement of his con- 
sciousness by a sound, the seated figure repeated the movement 
with his palm against his rib and this time held it there while the 
butler spoke. 

‘Mr Fairbairn on the phone, m’lord.’ 

‘What does he want?’ 

The butler’s silence was a comment on the question. Then: 

‘He’s speaking from the office, m’lord.’ 

‘Tell him I’m coming down when I've got through things here.’ 

The door closed and the hand fell away from the ribs. 

He got up, heard the coffee pot sighing so switched it off with 
his toe at the wall base. 

As he opened the door to go he noticed an ornamental panel of 
glass, neighbouring the handle, was loose. 

He went, reappeared with a screwdriver and began tinkering. He 
knelt to it but was impeded by the Forestry Commission Pamphlet 
which filled one hand. However, he achieved his object without 
putting it down. 

Then he looked round the room for a moment as though there 
had been something else he had thought of which needed tightening. 
Something somewhere. A step sounded from the pantry. He went. 

Along passages, across halls, up wooden stairs polished to a 
sombre gold, under faces, faces, faces in the dresses of the last four 
hundred years, he went walking every step like a man who knew 
where he was going. 

A voice called his name ‘Andrew’, 00-00-a-drew went the echoes 
as though he were in a cave full of tourists. And he stopped—un- 
certain, up which stair the cry had come. There were four stair- 
cases—one at each corner of the Italian Hall. The servants had one 
but his wife might even have called up that one since at this time 
of day she saw the cook, in her, the cook’s, flat. 

He went to a balustrade of marble and looked down on thirty 
thousand books, the colour of autumn leaves, piled, strewn, lined 
on trestle tables, jumbled, sorted—and set aside. The libraries of the 
other two houses—one now a psychiatric clinic, the other nothing. 

With his palm now firmly against his coat he said meticulously, 
irritably, ‘I am on the south side of the Italian Hall gallery’. 

He heard footsteps like the footsteps in a dream—coming from 
everywhere. Then his wife appeared on the same level, walking to- 
wards him under the pictures. 
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Something private, otherwise she would not have come so close. 

‘Darling,’ she said hopefully, inviting him as it were, to join— 
please, please, this once—the party, ‘Mrs Harrison says she'll leave if 
we get the Italian girl.’ 

And she thought it humorous. 

His hand, the hand till now only vaguely and flatly applied to his 
ribs, now broke up as it were, became articulated into fingers, feel- 
ing for something. 

His blue eyes, with their tortured humourless fanaticism, the 
prisoners in their black and pale incarceration, jet bushy eyebrows, 
and dyspeptic pallor—seemed almost to recognize a friend in the 
free street of men, so acute became the pain of their surmise. 

The articulated hand at his breast crept over the surface like a 
creature on the sea-floor looking for food. It fastened on something. 

His lips parted—but to her surprise and fear no word came out. 
He turned from her and resumed his walk down the gallery. Only 
after five paces saying, ‘If I may be allowed to do the clock, then 
I’ll attend afterwards to Mrs Harrison and Italians.’ 

The clock stood at the head of the Italian hall. The face of it was 
about as big as a human face only round. The body of it—or rather 
the imitation classical shattered column of white and gilt wood, on 
which it was mounted — stood twelve feet high, including the marble 
plinth. It was a rare piece. It contained a chime and the two dol- 
phins in front of it spat from their mouths spirals of glass which 
rotated and gave an effect of water moving down. Standing at the 
head of so many pictures, lamps and furniture it looked like the 
altar of a vast lay cathedral, adorned in the provincial Catholic 
manner. 

He stood on a small gilt chair, his eyes level with the two black 
holes in the porcelain face, and he unclasped the clear pane so the 
fragile hands, like the legs of a huge insect, were naked. 

She had followed him and stood behind him, looking up and hold- 
ing a piece of paper which, under ‘Lunch’, read ‘Fried Plaice’ then 
abruptly became blank. 

Holding out one side of his jacket he inserted his free hand into the 
inner side of that place pressed so often with the flat of his palm 
during breakfast, and since then explored more exactly with finger 
tips. 

ee now at last he extracted what he had so often felt —the rotor 
arm of the Landrover. 

He looked at it like a man who, given wrong change, waits for a 
rapid adjustment which will save words that might be embarrassing. 

Then he ransacked the pocket, clumsily almost desperately, finally 
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pressing it from outside, first empty, then with the rotor arm in it. 

He pinched the thing through the material and made a mental 
comparison. 

‘What's that?’ she said. ; 

He climbed off the chair, bowed his head to his hand and shut his 
eyes. 

‘Where on earth...” he said. 

‘Darling, what am I to say to Mrs Harrison... ”” 

‘Darling,’ he addressed her feet in such a way as suggested he was 
only just controlling himself, ‘until I find the key of the clock Mrs 
Harrison must wait.’ He went. 

He went to his dressing-table, to his wardrobe, to the key-rack 
where ninety keys hung labelled and numbered, to the Landrover, to 
the room he wrote letters in, the gunroom, the gentlemen’s lavatory, 
the dining room and under the dining room table and lastly again 
to his dressing-table. He even went to the sorting room for the wing 
that was to be pulled down. All morning he looked for the key. 

Once she waylaid him in the gallery saying, ‘Perhaps if you spoke 
to Mrs Harrison ... she was with your mother so long. Don’t you 
see, darling—I must cable to the Italian girl—unless Mrs Harrison 
relents.’ 

There was one man, he said, one man in all England who under- 
stood the Geneva water-clock, its chimes and spirals. He lived in 
York and when he had come up to get the clock going after the war, 
he had said that it must never be allowed to run down. If it did, he 
would have to be got up from York to start it again. The last bill had 
been fifty-four pounds. 

She began to compare the cost of a return fare to the Abruzzi but 
he left her standing in the passage —and departed for the estate car- 
penter’s shop where he had taken off his coat yesterday to make 
wooden key-labels which would float and where the key might have 
fallen. 

Fairbairn the agent rung up. The chief forester came round and 
asked if the monkey-puzzle at the keeper’s was to be chained to 
make it safe or cut down. And the keeper called and said he’d wait 
because it was important: it was about the monkey-puzzle; and the 
chief forester. And about the boys from the cement factory out with 
nets again. 

Snaith had gone into Perth before Lady Caroline could catch him 
and so there was no one to take Toby to the vet. The child had been 
looking for a grievance. She screamed, stamped her feet, and clutch- 
ing her cairn with a cist in its groin, accused her mother of wanting 
it to die. The Italian Hall amplified her protest. 
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Fairbairn drove round with the form for getting your house put 
on schedule D. He had fiilled in what he could but there was an 
appendix to a paragraph about the number of times you were pre- 
pared to open your house to the public. This was all-important and 
had to be inked, in the handwriting of the proprietor. He said he’d 
walk down to the estate carpenter’s shop. 

She told Fairbairn yes, he might catch him there. 

But scarcely had she spoken, scarcely had Fairbairn left her in the 
mouth of the Italian Hall which gave on the front hall than she heard 
his step in the gallery. Going towards the clock. 

‘Darling’ she called and her voice hooted and reverberated, dis- 
integrated in sharp dissonance and was reborn finally faint but clear 
in the dome. 

‘I’m on the west side of the Italian gallery,’ he said. 

It was as measured, as predictable in tone as the voice when you 
dialled TIM. She had heard almost every variation. ‘I’m on the North 
—I’m on the East—I’m on the South West. ...’ She put her hand up 
to her face and permitted herself the most miserable smile and half 
head-shake as a sort of inoculation against tears—or worse, dry-eyed 
despair. 

‘And I’m under the sun, darling,’ she said, ‘under the sun in the 
centre of the dome of the Italian Hall of Castle Crieff.’ 

He looked down on her, straight, straight faced, making the echo 
of her words sound histrionic, mad. 

‘Didn’t you hear Fairbairn,’ she said. ... ‘I had no idea you were 
in the house. The forester’s been. And Lindsay’s waiting... .’ 

He had said, on many occasions, that he would not discuss things 
by shout —from top to bottom of the Italian Hall. 

‘Could you come up” he said. 

She went up to him. From his knees under the clock he said: ‘When 
I’ve found the key of the water-clock | shall be at the forester’s dis- 
posal, and at your disposal. I shall be at everybody’s disposal as 
usual.’ 

She sat down on a sofa. A Van Eyck drunkard leered at her as 
though she were the barmaid stepping towards him with more. One 
arm wide in perpetual welcome. 

‘You said yourself,’ she said gently, ‘that that form’s important.’ 

He was looking under things which meant putting his head on one 
side, flat against the boards and then staring, horizontally, into 
varying degrees of penumbra. 

She said: ‘You would have more time to yourself wouldn’t you, 
if we had the extra hands in the house. An extra couple: a big differ- 
ence. Couldn’t you catch Fairbairn if you went after him... you 
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see, now he may not come back to the house.’ 

He knelt up — but looked sideways at her feet. Why was he holding 
a housemaid’s brush? ‘Have you thought—that if we open the house 
ten times to the public—which is the number of times we must 
undertake to open it—there will be enough extra work fully to oc- 
cupy the extra couple. Apart from the dislocation of our normal 
life.’ 

She could scarcely believe her ears. 

‘But darling! Why didn’t you say so... ages ago. Why suddenly 
now?’ 

He said nothing. 

‘Besides,’ she said, ‘surely it isn’t true.’ 

He shuffled on his knees to a point opposite a Louis Quinze writing 
table, bent his head but found no clearance between it and the floor. 

She fastened her eyes on him—as though this time he shouldn’t 
escape. And he shuffled away on his knees to look under the valance 
of a divan, or perhaps to be further from her eyes. 

Whichever his object, he achieved it: he looked under the valance 
of the divan, and confronted by his curved back in the distance, her 
eyes lost their intensity—finally strayed, as though distracted by 
some larger consideration. 

Beyond him, through the window, the Nissen huts were still in the 
park. And the wire, and the sentry towers; the rusty clamps where 
arc lights had been. Hard standings for transport long gone. A few 
boy-soldiers kicked a football about. Bright buckets made dabs of 
colour in the general grey. 

The famous park was now like a derelict railway terminus — grass 
having grown up between the carriages, and concealed the rails. 

She looked at her morsel of paper and smiled at the painful 
eschatology in the single word ‘plaice’. Then collecting herself, re- 
proaching herself, she said: ‘Darling—where do you think you put 
it?’ Such a silly question but one always asked it. 

‘I had it yesterday’ (he was with her now, dryly, formally but 
more or less with her). ‘I had it yesterday and wound the clock as 
Se at ten. Normally | take it out of my inside breast pocket at 
NIGht... = 

Polysyllabically and at great length he described his habits with 
the key of the water-clock. They reflected a care and planning which 
made the present situation desperate by virtue of the very fact that 
every emergency had been provided for. The railway lines, so to 
speak, with all their signals and points had led neatly to the edge of 


a nae Then ended. And there had been no roads, no paths, only the 
rails, 
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“Your dressing-table?’ she suggested lamely. 

‘Naturally it was the first place I looked.’ He resumed his survey 
of possibilities, enumerating some, surely only to have the pleasure 
of dismissing them accurately. She got up and looked vaguely along 
a mantel-piece. 

Then she went. ‘Where are you going” he said. 

‘To your dressing-table,’ she said. 

He got up and followed her, carrying the housemaid’s brush. 

Behind her he said, with a voice like a bad actor breaking bad 
news: ‘You explained to Fairbairn?’ 

‘Explained?’ 

“You told him what had happened.’ 

“Yes, darling.’ 

Having finished walking along the short side, she turned down the 
long side of the west gallery. Under the Raeburn of the one that 
eloped, past the bad painting of the one that had fought on with 
one arm, and the charming sketch of the cheat, the full length severe 
judge and the humane face with the two setters who had been Dis- 
raeli’s friend. 

‘Is Lindsay still waiting?’ he said. 

‘] think so.’ 

‘But Brannen went?’ 

“Yes, darling.’ 

‘I want to see Brannen.’ 

She pushed open the door of his dressing room, and moved into the 
smell of Harris Tweed, shaving soap and unslept-inness. Above the 
studbox seven grouse swept towards you, the nearest struck into an 
attitude as asymmetry and sudden death, feathers floating away. 

From behind the studbox she picked up a key. 

‘What’s this?’ she said. 

He touched it doubtfully, and even said doubtfully ‘That’s it.’ 

‘Well is it?’ 

‘Yes’ he said, ‘that’s it.’ 

He put down the housemaid’s brush and took the key in his hand, 
his large head with its fine definition by bones and hair, bowed over 
it. But his blue eyes visible only to the key now stood at their bars 
and recognized in the street below someone they knew. This time 
they shouted as it were to catch his attention, get his help, but their 
voices were drowned in the discord of the traffic. 

He didn’t move. 

She suddenly put out her hand and laid it on his—but he recoiled 
as though burnt. 

‘I shall have to go,’ he said, ‘... and doit.’ 
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‘Yes, darling.’ 

She called after him. ‘I could fetch that form from Fairbairn and 
bring it to you.’ . 

He stopped in the passage with his back to her. Violence in his 
silence, in the one shoulder lower than the other. 

pees 

He pronounced the word with a calmness which seemed to have 
been savagely arrived at. ‘Yes. Will you do that? | shall be at the 
clock. At the water-clock.’ And then, although he carried the clock- 
key in his left hand, he raised his right with the palm flat, and pressed 
it against the outside of his breast pocket, as though to reassure him- 
self of its presence in the place where it wasn’t. 


Keith Vaughan: Kilburn High Road 
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Three Poems 
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COMMUNICATION 


No use to speak, no good to tell you that 

A love is worn away not by the one 

Who leaves but by the one who stays and hopes, 
Since you would rather have the hoping still 
Than be yourself again. What can | say 

Who know, better than you, the one who has 
Moved on, away, not loving him at all? 


And certainly to you I would relinquish 

This knowledge held in other ways of feeling 
Though dressed up in the properties of passion 
Looked at by you. Something is deeply held 
By me who never deeply searched at all 

And we are not yet wise enough or subtle 

To offer anyone a state of mind. 


This the particular problem, and I search 

A power over our general condition, 

Where love is like a landscape we can change 
And where desire may be transformed to friendship 
If friendship gives the really wanted knowledge, 
Where we can see the end and have the power 
To take the journey there a different way, 

And we can move our minds as we move houses: 
Where love is more than lucky in the land. 
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REFLECTIONS ON SOUTHERN LIGHT 


Sun dazzles thoughts until ideas seem 
To stand before us visible and solid, 
Hard as the marble, cool as the mountain stream. 


And light assures us that these things are valid, 
Transfers our thoughts to what our eyes can bear 
And shows idea and image really married. 


For instance, then, that statue in the square— 
The truculent hero calmed into the stone 
Confident and with confidence to spare 


For us—sun helps us fashion him again, 
Making him fit our own idea of hope, 
Taut to our thought and showing what we mean. 


For light falls deeper than our minds can grope, 
O better then to let the mind alone 
And sun find symbols even for our sleep. 


A WAY OF LOOKING 


It is the association after all 

We seek, we would retrace our thoughts to find 
The thought of which this landscape is the image, 
Then pay the thought and not the landscape homage. 
It is as if the tree and waterfall 

Had their first roots and source within the mind. 


But something plays a trick upon the scene: 
A different kind of light, a stranger colour 
Flows down on the appropriated view. 
Nothing within the mind fits. This is new. 
Thought and reflection must begin again 
To fit the image and to make it true. 
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The Animals 


Translated from the French by Jean Stewart 
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traw and at once began to tell the other prisoners about their 

endless journey and their sufferings; they were a little drunk 

with excitement at seeing lights around them, at the strangeness of 
their surroundings, and at the friendliness of human beings. 

But the subdued tone of their voices, and the way their eyebrows 
twitched as they spoke, betrayed their exhaustion. As speech became 
more difficult they raised their eyebrows inordinately high, so that 
their distress, their suffering took on the aspect of boundless surprise, 
of a sort of tragic childishness, enhanced by the emaciation of their 
faces. 

They had travelled from the depths of Eastern Prussia with those 
nomadic herds of prisoners who had been driven along the frozen 
roads when the advance of the Soviet armies began, in straggling 
columns, helpless victims with their long arms dangling motionless, 
their eyes dim with hunger and homesickness. An armed German 
soldier had escorted them, pushing a bicycle of which one wheel had 
a broken spoke that grated against the fork at every turn. He had 
left these six exhausted or wounded men at the barn where the 
Russian prisoners of Malchin were quartered. 

‘Ukrainians? asked one of the Russian prisoners, who had 
gathered in a ring round the newcomers; one of the latter nodded, 
and the Russian smiled, closing his eyes with an air of profound satis- 
faction. 

The prisoners who lived in the barn, held by an untiring curiosity 
from which all compassion seemed to have faded, stared down at 
the wasted, mobile faces of the six strangers, who went on telling 
the story of their misery in a blurred murmur that sounded in- 
creasingly like a child’s delirium. The shabby blue garments that had 
been thrown over the limbs of the worst sufferer were slipping off, 
but nobody thought of replacing them; all the spectators seemed to 
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be waiting, in patient silence, for the climax of a story devoid of 
ity and of pathos. 

z The aeecomats finally fell silent too, but they still kept their eyes 
wide open as though, through the excessive ordeal they had under- 
gone, they had attained a kind of dreamy immortality, or as though 
they were simply fascinated by the light of the single electric lamp 
that shone against a beam in the roof, a light as intense as was the 
silence. Only the strident, quavering sound of a snore issued from 
time to time from a dark corner, and then the sleeper would roll 
over and smack his tongue as he swallowed the black wine of sleep. 
Then silence settled once more, the tense silence of the frozen 
night outside; nobody thought of breaking it even by a single 
movement. And then, outside the walls of the barn, there arose two 
long roars. 

They sounded strangely deep, no doubt because of the surrounding 
silence, but also because in those days of anguish everything seemed 
to touch rock-bottom. The Russians’ faces, hitherto rigid with the 
strain of waiting, relaxed. The newcomers started, raised themselves 
on their elbows and met twenty pairs of eyes focused on them, 
alight with triumphant curiosity. They smiled shyly, and then, lying 
down again, reverted to their endless brooding over the bleak world 
they had lived in for months, a world leafless and pitiless, to their 
contemplation of the harsh reality in which their irreducible mis- 
fortune, their stony misery, stood out, black-shadowed, like a pile of 
pebbles in a moonlit landscape. 

But the others would not let them off so easily, to enjoy their 
peaceful ignorance. 

‘Don't stare like that!’ cried one of the Russians with a laugh. 
‘That was just a lion roaring. Oh, of course, you lads from the 
Dnieper don’t even know what a lion is. You couldn’t possibly 
know because anything an inch above your heads seems as high as 
a mountain to you. Oh no, you don’t know what a lion is; but if one 
of you tries to stick his hand through a crack in the wall, I can 
promise you he’ll find out quick enough! He'll find out in the twink- 
ling of an eye, just as you learn that fire burns! That would be some- 
thing new for the lads from the Dnieper. . . . Don’t snigger away in 
your corner, old fellow, I’m speaking the truth! They’ve put a lion 
to keep guard over us. It’s because of the shortage of staff. He’ll snap 
your leg off like a bird’s wing. . . . Just listen to him! Now he’s begin- 
ning again. He’s telling us: Go to sleep, you old Russian rascals, or 
I'll break down your door!’ 

The lion roared again, angrily, and then stopped. The men were 
rocking with laughter as they watched the newcomers, who were 
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now looking anxiously at one another. This was a treat indeed, and 
made up for a lot of past miseries! But the lion tired of roaring, and 
then there was nothing left for them to laugh at. 

‘Tell them some more! Tell them some more!’ the prisoners whis- 
pered to the man who had spoken and who now sat scratching his 
belly under his grey shirt. 

He was at a loss and, seized with a sudden revulsion of feeling, 
began to abuse the strangers, quietly, with a sort of unemphatic 
despair. For the first time since they had come, they were conscious 
of a certain real pity in the atmosphere. 

‘Oh, you're utter fools, you Dnieper boys! Just look at them, like 
six fledglings scared of being turned out of their nests! But nobody’s 
going to do anything to you—no such luck, you aren’t worth it! Go 
to sleep, you suckers! The lion belongs to a menagerie; you couldn’t 
see it as you came in. That’s all it is—a menagerie!’ 

It was, in fact, the menagerie of the ‘Krone’ circus, which, driven 
from its usual winter quarters by the Russian offensive on the 
Niemen, had stopped outside the barn a week before. For the past 
week, every morning at the same time, the famished prisoners had 
watched, with curiosity mingled with hatred, the feeding of the 
three lions, the two bears, the tiger and the hyena. 

Every morning about ten o’clock Ernst, the keeper of the 
menagerie, arrived, carrying quarters of meat wrapped up in circus 
posters. He cut them up on the ground amidst the half-frozen trickles 
of urine that had formed under the cages. He took down the wooden 
shutters on which big red letters were painted and, one by one, 
behind the bars of the cages, the animals could be seen, driven back 
by the white winter daylight to crouch against the rear walls. The 
tips of their muzzles had that dry, earthy look that everything had 
worn for days and days now, because of the intense cold—the 
stones, the wooden cages from which the paint was flaking off, the 
old leather collars round the thick necks of the bears. 

The roars and growls only began to swell louder when Ernst held 
out towards the bars the piece of meat allotted to each of the 
animals. He postponed the moment of flinging it into the cage so as 
to excite the beast’s desire, to awaken in it the dormant fire which, 
up till now, had only smouldered in its eyes. The Russians always 
awaited that moment with great tenseness. From behind the wooden 
walls of their barn, the doors of which had not yet been opened by 
the guards, they guessed when it was near. fi}. Pas 

They had been awake since dawn; they had risen in silence, sat 
down again, lain down again, with slow movements that betrayed 
their weary boredom, and ceaselessly passed their grey hands over 
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their faces, each a haggard mask of hunger. Two older prisoners, 
who had long ago taken refuge in mute craziness, stood close to the 
door dressed up from head to foot, with old cement sacks over their 
shoulders, strings tied round their waists instead of belts and 
tarnished spoons dangling from them; they had been ready, since the 
middle of the night, for a departure which never took place, and 
they waved frantic signals to say that the door would be opened in 
a minute. Already, footsteps sounded on the hard earth on the other 
side of the wooden wall; and a powerful smell began to drift towards 
them, borne on the wind that rustled faintly in the thin, rime- 
encrusted plants outside and blew through the cracks between the 
boards. ... A chain rattled against the shutter and everybody got up. 
Then the barn door was flung open by the German and the five 
menagerie vans came into sight, lined up against the bleak land- 
scape, with the awakened beasts inside them, and that chorus of 
howls, and that smell like a living breath. ... 

‘Come and look!’ shouted the man nearest the door, next morning, 
to the newcomers who, lying at the far end of the barn, could see 
nothing. Two or three of them remained prostrate, merely raising 
their heads so that those who were getting up could place their 
meagre bundles behind them as pillows. 

If you crept up behind Ernst you could hear the beasts panting — 
the lions particularly —in sharp, fierce gasps, sinister in their com- 
pressed strength. The creature would open its mouth as if to roar 
and then the real roar would come afterwards, like the wave that 
follows after a first wave that has made ripples on the sand. This 
roar was amazingly powerful. Ernst would hold out the meat to the 
animal and then suddenly withdraw it. The sight of the beasts’ 
frustrated desire gave the prisoners a strange feeling of relief. 

‘Get the hell out!’ Ernst shouted, turning round. 

He threw the hunk of meat angrily into the cage. It was dark red 
meat, dried up on the outside, with beads of fat in it or a thick vein 
like the severed finger of a white glove. The Russians, sick with long- 
be hurried back to the barn, while the keeper shouted abuse after 
them. 

The soup was brought at last, after endless delays and torturing 
uncertainties. It was so thin that a man had to stir it constantly with 
a stick while it was being helped in order to keep an even mixture of 
vegetables and water. When the men had swallowed it, a sort of 
torpor seemed to overwhelm them: a torpor born of unsatisfied 
hunger, which failed to numb their dreadful consciousness, and 
which was merely the stillness of despair. The keeper had shut the 
door of the barn again, and now it was only dimly lit through a few 
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ventilators here and there. And then that endless lapse of hours 
began again, when one would lie and remember cutting a branch of 
elder one summer’s day beside a stream, scooping out the sugary pith 
just for the instinctive pleasure of kneading it between one’s fingers; 
the thought of it was like manna, so desperate was one’s need for a 
miracle. 

‘Oh! just look at that!’ somebody suddenly shouted, sitting up. 

He pointed to the newcomers. All six of them, lying down or lean- 
ing on one elbow, with eyes half-closed, were smoking. They were 
smoking fat cigars with bands on, smoking with self-conscious 
deliberation, as though well aware of the bitter irony of the situa- 
tion. And they were obviously waiting for the others’ amazement to 
burst forth, but waiting as impassively as if they had been wearing 
blinkers. There were shouts from the far end of the barn and, two 
seconds later, a dozen men were standing round the smokers. 

‘Where did you get them? How many have you got?’ The new- 
comers explained that one night they had been through a town that 
was being bombed. The tobacconist’s shop had collapsed a little 
while before. If they’d been caught of course they’d have been shot. 
...As to the value of their booty, they gave evasive answers and 
the others did not press them, moved by an instinctive discretion 
whenever the normal conditions and chances of life were tem- 
porarily restored. One of the newcomers rummaged in his pocket 
and fetched out a cigar, which he offered at random; the others put 
away their stubs and, at the same time, tried to make clear their in- 
tentions: they were willing to exchange cigars for food. 

‘Food!’ protested everyone. But, despite the bitter laughter that 
rang out all round them, the newcomers were fiercely insistent on 
this point, as though they had come to some solemn decision about 
it during the night. The others turned away from them sadly. This 
was the last straw! After the daily torture of the animals’ meal, to be 
so horribly tantalized by tobacco....A cloud of smoke floated 
amongst the rafters, like a small symbolic heaven in which the 
thoughts of forty men were united. Food! They heard Ernst putting 
up the wooden shutters in front of the animals’ cages. Then he threw 
open the door of the barn, and called out from the threshold: 

‘Somebody lend me a hand!’ 

Seven or eight men darted forward; only the first was engaged. The 
others were madly envious of him; they felt that in a single second 
he had secured a footing in the other camp, where the animals were 
fed. They had guessed right. The keeper soon got used to giving the 
Russian various jobs every day. And now it seemed as though the 
men in the barn had gained access to that world that lay beyond the 
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barrier of wild beasts—a world wasted by war, stripped bare by 
winter, but still rich in opportunity. / 

‘’ve just been up to a farm where we carried away a dead cow, 
the man would say when he got back in the evening. Another day 
he had been to fetch straw and he described the places, retraced his 
journey, told them where he’d seen rabbit warrens in a lonely wood 
or a clamp of potatoes, well away from any houses. The universe 
was taking shape once more. And its slow resurrection was accom- 
panied by certain more authentic signs; winter seemed to relax its 
grip, and there was a day’s thaw. 

The beasts grew more lively and disturbed the stillness of the 
night. Next day, around the barn, half-melted lumps of ice floated in 
the dark water of the ditches like transparent jelly-fishes. In the 
more sheltered places, where the ice still held, it had nevertheless 
undergone a partial thaw and assumed a thin, milky whiteness, like 
the wan reflection of the sky on water. This ambiguous pallor added 
to the gloom of the landscape. And how slow darkness was in 
coming now! 

The men had discovered a place at the bottom of the netting that 
surrounded their yard, where the barbed wire was slack enough to 
allow a man to crawl underneath. One evening, two men were 
chosen by lot to go and steal potatoes in the clamp whose position 
had been explained by Ernst’s assistant. A certain dread crept into 
the general excitement. When the men went out at last, the beasts 
were heard growling as they passed the cages; then the long wait 
began. In the barn, every man tried to beguile his anxiety. The new- 
comers lit cigars. 

‘Look out!’ the others cried to them, ‘you won’t get any potatoes 
unless you give us cigars in exchange.’ 

They nodded. After an hour’s time, the two men came back. They 
were Carrying two huge sacks. 

From now on, the adventure was repeated each evening, and its 
risk was soon forgotten. The men, formerly made helpless by 
hunger, lost that guilty air that comes from too long a fast; they 
seemed to have acquired a new dignity and were oblivious of doubt 
or fear. They would light fires in a corner of the barn and, when the 
meal was over, would relapse into a satisfied silence, rich with cigar- 
smoke. But as soon as the single light was put out, secret consulta- 
tions began. The men lay awake in the darkness; they were unused 
to whispering and spoke in strange hoarse voices, like the croak of 
birds of ill-omen. But they were only discussing their ‘trading’, that 
new-found activity that instilled into every moment of the day 
something of the cold excitement of gambling. Those who did not 
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smoke gradually accumulated stocks of the cigars which the new- 
comers handed out to the community every evening in exchange for 
a few pounds of potatoes. In the beginning they had been able to 
buy, from those whose desire for tobacco was still unsatisfied, what- 
ever the latter had to offer: a pair of boots slightly better than their 
own, a haversack, or an aluminium mess-tin engraved with the name 
‘Katusha’ and a woman’s face in a wreath of daisies. These oppor- 
tunities for barter were soon exhausted. 

After this, everybody’s custom was diverted to the Russian who 
worked for the keeper of the menagerie. His tasks brought him in 
daily contact with the German population, which itself was almost 
completely deprived of tobacco in this sixth year of war. But he 
chose a more direct method and contrived to get round the man 
with whom he worked. One evening he came back carrying some- 
thing wrapped up in a circus poster; it was a portion of the meat 
which Ernst was to have given to the animals next morning. From 
then onward this new method of barter became established, and not 
a day passed without the man bringing back a shapeless, blood- 
stained parcel which he clutched under his arm, like a thief. 

With a pleasure they would not admit to themselves, mingled 
with a certain apprehension, the Russians became aware of a sudden 
change. As their own hell died down, another hell started up on the 
other side of the barn. It was the same hell: a wild frenzy that could 
never be allayed everywhere at once. The fury of the beasts con- 
demned to hunger burst forth in a concert of growls and moans that 
left no peace to the inhabitants of the barn. When the howls grew 
fainter one could hear, by going close to the cages, the wheezing 
breath of an animal lying prostrate, its head near the wooden 
shutter, pressed against the bars where a streak of cold blue light 
gleamed in on the dark hell of its hunger. 

Elsewhere, they tore the floorboards of the cages with the spas- 
modic violence of creatures buried alive. Then the storm of wailing 
and roaring would begin again and the men would make for the 
threshold of the barn, as though sheltering from a furious thunder- 
storm. Their fear was growing. Like primitive creatures, they sensed 
an obscure menace in the very plenitude of their revenge. And 
although they had deliberately stifled pity and were passively satis- 
fying their thirst for vengeance, they began to realize what torments 
they might experience when deprived once more of their clandestine 

tores. 
; Ernst himself took fright and succeeded, in spite of temptation, in 
reducing the exchanges and restoring half their ration to his animals. 
Then he weakened once again. For a handful of cigars, the men in 
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the barn got the bears’ bread as well as the meat. The men felt 
guiltier about this exchange because of the peaceable nature of 
bears and the symbolic character of bread. But none of them con- 
fessed his uneasiness. When the shutters were taken down the grey 
bear would rise up on his hind legs, spread out his arms like a blind 
man and flop down heavily, trailing his muzzle on the ground. When 
his cage was shut up again they could hear him coming and going 
for a long time in the darkness, howling with hunger and dancing 
about. After that they instinctively avoided going near his cage. 

The cold had come back. They still went out foraging for potatoes 
and when the men returned from these expeditions they spoke in 
hoarse, gasping voices that seemed to suggest an acute danger. But 
it was not until, for the second time during this endless, treacherous 
winter, the grip of the frost slackened, that danger became im- 
minent; and then nobody had time to realize it. One evening, half 
an hour after the two men had gone out, the snow began to fall in 
dense flakes, which went on well into the night.. The two Russians 
came back weighed down with whiteness. They knocked their soles 
against the ground and the sound was deadened by the deep hush 
of the night lying beyond the open door. They spoke, and their 
voices seemed far away. Next day the snow went on falling, but less 
heavily. The men stood at the door of the barn watching, accom- 
panying the silent fall of the snow with the full force of their long- 
ing. They were not fully aware why they wished that the snow 
might never stop, that the whole of nature might be more com- 
pletely smothered. Perhaps because they were enjoying the strange- 
ness of the sight; perhaps because they took a dizzy delight in watch- 
ing the sand-glass of eternity pouring in a soft shower over their 
heads. ... Where the snow melted, the earth showed rich and dark, 
like the soil over untouched mining districts, mingled with the 
colours of humus; wintry nature was wearing a disguise of spring- 
time fertility, Far off, amidst the overwhelming stillness, some crows 
were moving. 

The beasts had fallen silent. Towards ten o'clock that morning 
their meal, which was now only a sham meal, was delayed because 
of the arrival of police officers. Footsteps in the snow had led them 
to the barn, after a peasant had showed them his clamp, ripped open 
so that several tons of potatoes had been hopelessly frostbitten. The 
prisoners were shut up in the barn. 

‘Who's done this? asked one of the green-uniformed Germans, 
brandishing a revolver. 

The two men who had gone foraging the night before stepped out 
of the ranks. A sharp cuff sent them staggering towards the wall and 
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they stopped, hanging their heads, with the sideways glance of 
horses being broken in. They were taken off in the direction of the 
town. The snow was still falling, soft and wet, and it melted on the 
wooden cages and made the red lettering on the shutters glisten. 
Soldiers searched the barn. In the newcomers’ packs they found a 
dozen cigars, the last of the hoard. They pocketed them, swearing, 
and then went out, shutting the door behind them. And outside, the 
silence once again leaned heavily against the walls of the barn, like 
an enemy lying in wait. After a moment one of the men went up to 
peer through a crack in the wall, on the side where the menagerie 
vans were lined up. 

‘They’re being fed,’ he said. 

All the men listened to his words with utter calm, as though to a 
decree of divine justice. So everything was going to begin all over 
again.... 

The two potato thieves were shot down by the police late in the 
afternoon, in a field close by the barn. The men, lying on their straw, 
irrevocably doomed to watchfulness, heard the crack of a pistol 
shot, twice repeated. Two reports without resonance, sharp and 
swift as a pair of slaps. A quarter of an hour later a cart drew up in 
front of the barn and the two bodies were flung down by the door. 
The carter came and unlocked it, and went off again. Nobody dared 
go out. 

The corpses lay with their limbs contorted, frozen by death in an 
attitude of panic or futile self-defence, and every one of the Russians 
felt his own body grow rigid in the immense stiffness of death. And 
then the snow came. ... First it lay in the folds of the dead men’s 
clothing, in the locks of their hair and the sockets of their eyes, with 
the violent exaggeration of light and dark of an overexposed photo- 
graph. Night soon obliterated the heaped snow and the sharp con- 
trasts of whiteness and shadow. 

‘You'll get nothing to eat for three days,’ the soldiers had said as 
they left the barn. 

When the men’s stupor had passed off, after the execution, and 
their first terror had quickly subsided — for any acute feeling seemed 
deadened, as a cry might be, by the atmosphere of perpetual 
smothering stillness—they remembered these words. By way of 
punishment the electric current had been cut off in the barn. And in 
the midst of the dense darkness each man was aware of all the others 
sitting staring, in ultimate contempt of sleep, with the calm lucidity 
of despair. 

‘They'll get a double ration...’ said, slowly, one of those who 
never spoke and who even now was perhaps only speaking out of a 
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dream. Nobody had thought of that; were the two corpses destined 
to the beasts? 

Next morning, when the Germans opened the door of the barn, 
the men rushed out, eager to know whether the beasts’ meal would 
bring about the thing they had imagined. Nothing could be seen of 
the bodies underneath the snow, save the curve of their chests, 
already suggestive of the hollow framework of skeletons. Soon 
Ernst appeared, laden with chunks of meat. He dared not look at any 
of them, living or dead. No sooner had he pulled down the shutter 
of a cage than he flung the piece of meat through the bars. There was 
just time to hear a brief growl, as if it had been the sound of those 
huge jaws opening and closing to crush the black meat. The mangy 
tiger crouched over its food, exuding a warm, powerful sexual smell. 
The men grew dizzy. One of them bent down and ate a handful of 
snow. 

‘Shall we ask them?’ someone said suddenly, hiding behind the 
others. 

Two German guards were there, a few steps away, watching the 
scene. The men pushed the most guileless of their number towards 
them. 

‘Tell them we'll exchange the two bodies for tomorrow's meat.’ 

The man advanced, hesitantly, his empty haversack flapping 
against his legs at every step. 

As he drew near the Germans, a distant rumble was heard. Every- 
one stood motionless; the animals stopped eating and pricked up 
their ears. 


It was the sound of the Russian guns. The German front had been 
broken through at last. 
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It Was All Such Fun 


NCI 


(Based upon an incident in the memoirs of the Edwardian hostess, 
Mrs Hwfa Williams.) 


I 


In the light beneath the leafage 

In the afternoon in May 

In the Park and near the Row 
Gracefully from Hwfa* 

Mrs Hwfa Williams turned away, 
Saying ‘Hwfa, I must go, 

I expect a mob for tea; 

Such fun, but I must fly — 

You dine, I think, with me? 

Till then, my dear, good-bye!’ 


Mrs Hwfa Williams 

Twirled and furled her parasol, 
Lightly stepped into her carriage, 
Thinking it was all such fun— 
Life, and May, and marriage. 


Such a pretty moment — 
How were they to figure 
Fate in ambush, taking aim, 
Finger on the trigger? 


Later in a tea-gown talking 

Over twinkling tea-things on a tray 
(Hwfa in the Park still walking) 
She was heard to say: 


* Pronounce Hoofer. 
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. see are gave a shriek- 
“My dears, you'll be lost without Ante i 


And she said it with such a a 


“It’s so utterly out of the world! 

So fearfully wide of the mark! 

A Robinson Crusoe existence will pall 

On that unexplored side of the Park— 
Not a soul will be likely to call!” 


Disparaging all one adores, 
Relations are such a disgrace; 
‘ They gossip, as bluebottles buzz, 
They deplore what one is and one does— 
But they call at Great Cumberland Place!’ 


II 


At home the tea-time tittle-tattle; in the Mall 
Two different orbits about to intersect: ; 
: 


That a poor clerk and Mr Hwfa Williams 
Should there converge nobody could expect | 
And only a clairvoyant could foretell. } | 


Gravely conferring with a crony, Hwfa | 
On one side saunters; on the other glares | 
A young man, seemingly a loafer, | 
Whose small brain, infinitely busier than theirs, } 
Has been inflamed by Post Office affairs. 


He sends the telegrams that other people write; 
From overwork a breakdown now impends; 
Abrupt, elliptic phrases day and night he sends, 
Recurring in his fevered brain all day ; 
To be reiterated in his brain all night. 


Now all’s confused, things are not what they seem, 
He stands bemused, as if he had been drinking; 

Life is a cryptic, an intolerable dream — 

RETURN TONIGHT AUNT HENRIETTA SINKING: 
CONGRATULATIONS DEAR FROM ALL AT CHEAM. 
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GLOXINIA WILTING ORDER PINK GERANIUM: 
TEN THOUSAND OFFERED SILLY NOT TO SELL: 
Telegraphese tattoos upon his eardrums, 

Like red-hot tintacks drives into his cranium 

The public syntax of his private hell — 


THANK YOU BOTH ENCHANTED: 
OIL CONCESSION GRANTED: 
HOPE ARRIVE NUNEATON TEN TO EIGHT: 
ARRIVING SEVEN MABEL STOP: 
DON’T SELL REFECTORY TABLE STOP: 
CAT OUT OF BAG YOUR TELEGRAM TOO LATE. 


Suddenly he sees two frock-coats passing, 
Two top-hats tilted in a téte-a-téte — 

These are to blame! Revenge upon the senders 
Of countless telegrams! He feels the uprush 
Of a delayed explosive charge of hate. 


He draws and points a pistol, then he shoots. 
‘Ouch!’ cries Hwfa. Something has distressed him. 
He stumbles, mutters ‘Somebody has shot me?’ 
He falls. Blood falls upon his patent-leather boots, 
And cries go up ‘A murderer! Arrest him!’ 


III 


In the light beneath the leafage 
Late that afternoon in May, 

In the Mall and on the ground 
Mr Hwfa Williams lay, 

Happily not dead, but wounded. 


‘How do you feel?’ they asked. 
‘Injured,’ he said, ‘and quite astounded.’ 


Mr Hwfa Williams 

Was attended by a Dr Fletcher, 

And vexed, but bravely bland, 

Was carried home upon a stretcher; 
And 

On Mr Hwfa Williams’ forehead 
Mrs Hwfa Williams laid a 
Ministering angel’s hand. 
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Later ‘Hwfa,’ Mrs Hwfa Williams said, 
‘Do you prefer the sofa to your bed” 


‘My dear, I don’t mind where | lie; 

What does it signify 

When not a living soul can tell me why, 
About to cross St James’s Park 

I’m picked on like a sitting pheasant 

By, so they tell me, a demented clerk, 

A truant from the G.P.O., Mount Pleasant? 


Too many wires, they say, had turned his brain — 
But why he turned on me—no, that they can’t explain.’ 


IV 


‘Good morning, have you heard the news? 
You'll be amazed!’ “Well, what?’ 

‘I nearly fainted when I read 

That Hwfa Williams has been shot.’ 


‘My dear, your coffee’s getting cold—’ 
‘Well, does it matter in the least?’ 

All over London in the morning 
Breakfast was a headline feast. 


‘Now here is what the paper says: 
“A dastardly assault ... the crime 
Seems without motive ...an arrest was made... 
Alleged . . . admitted . . . passing at the time... 


A grudge ... dispatch of telegrams .. . 

Pistol discarded, lying in the mud... 

Enquiries made at Mr Williams’ home... 

Life not in danger ... shock and loss of blood.” 


No one is safe, it seems, these days: 
To stroll across St James’s Park 

Is to receive a bullet in the leg 
From some unhinged, ferocious clerk: 
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A little learning, as our fathers knew, 
Is certainly a dangerous thing; 

The lower orders have been spoilt, 

And now they mean to have their fling; 


But though the world’s all upside down 
And England hastening to decay 

Ring for the carriage; we'll enquire 
How Hwfa Williams is today.’ 


V 


‘Crikey!’ said the butler, Crichton, 
‘Blocking up the blasted street 
All these callers keep on calling — 
No one thinks of my poor feet! 


All the toffs with all their questions, 
Leaving cards you can’t refuse; 
These reporters, nosy parkers, 
Proper sharks they are for news. 


I was not engaged to answer 
Bells that jangle all the time, 
These enquiries well might drive a 
Better man than me to crime: 


How’s your master? Is he better? 
Is his life in danger still? 

Is it true a gang attacked him? 
Do you think they shot to kill? 


Can you tell us why they did it? 
Anarchists? A Fenian plot? 
More of this and I'll go balmy, 
Like the lad that fired the shot.’ 


Carriage after carriage crowding, 
Kind enquirers choke the street: 
How is Mr Hwfa Williams? 

‘No one thinks of my poor feet!’ 
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‘And so,’ said Mrs Hwfa Williams, 

Telling the story after years had passed, 

‘It seemed that half of London came to call. 

Fruit, game and flowers came crowding thick and fast, 
Cards like confetti rained into the hall— 

Such a great fuss, poor Hwfa was aghast 

Yet pleased, I think, at such extreme concern, 

More pleased than our old butler with it all— 

Poor Crichton hardly knew which way to turn. 


The street was jammed, the knocker and the bell 
Clamoured together like two fiends in hell— 
And where was Crichton? Nobody could tell! 


At twelve o’clock my maid rushed in and said 

“Oh, ma’am, he’s drinking quarts of brandy neat— 
Crichton’s gone mad! I'll see to the front door!” 

Not mad but drunk I found him. Bursting into song 
With Home Sweet Home, he lurched and hit the floor. 
Abject when sober, Crichton said his feet 

Had driven him off his head, nor had he known 

That Hwfa’s best old brandy was so strong... 

Hwfa forgave him, he had been with us so long. 


He stayed for years... Poor man, his race is run... 
I also soon shall hear the sunset gun — 
But in between times life has been such fun!’ 
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The Dinner Party 


A Chapter from a New Novel 


BOO gore one 


mn her stool at the dressing table, she clawed the air in the 
direction of Jane’s hand. ‘Sit anywhere, then we can soon talk.’ 

‘How quickly you've cleared up after the Féte,’ observed Jane, 
gazing out at the castle lawns. 

‘I pay all these men; why should they not work?’ 

‘Still, it was kind of you sending the car twice.’ 

“You were not on the telephone; you had no car,’ pointed out 
Lady Latterly in an unresigned tone. 

“We have a car, but it had gone to the sea.’ 

‘Oh. You have a house at the sea?’. 

‘No.’ 

‘What a bother for you,’ remarked her new friend, busy unlock- 
ing a jewel case. 

Jane went on: ‘Yesterday feels like years ago.’ 

‘Don’t speak of it!’ With a dart like a jackdaw Lady Latterly 
found an emerald ring, forced it on, made it flash undecidedly, tore 
it off. She shuddered: ‘Never again’ 

‘Oh? Everybody enjoyed it.’ 

‘Who are all these people? What do they think I am?’ 

‘You don’t hunt yourself?’ 

‘Not only should I be terrified, but I’ve a thing for foxes.’ 

‘I wonder what you do in the winter, then?’ 

‘I don’t; it couldn’t be simpler. I go away.’ 

Jane introspectively said: ‘I have not been here in winter for 
ages either.’ 

‘Oh, so that’s where you’ve always been, is it—not here? Why 
had nobody told me you existed?’ 

‘I don’t expect it’s very generally known.’ 

‘You go racing, surely? Why have I never seen you?’ 

‘I imagine because I am never there.’ 
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‘You ought to do something about that,’ said Lady Latterly, 
abstractedly leaning forward to view her make-up foreshortened 
inside the triple glass. She reapplied mascara—in a wrapper she sat 
with her back to Jane. 

So many hours of the girl’s life had already gone by in women’s 
bedrooms that Jane, on being shown up here, felt a touch of 
mutiny. Not for this had she come. She would have liked to wait 
downstairs in the drawingroom whose theatrical emptiness had 
been glimpsed through an open door as she was conducted past it. 
However, with every possible grace she first sat down on the edge 
of, later reclined across the lustrous oyster quilt of the vibrant low 
bed, in an attitude of compliant ease. Here, it was true, the scene 
was differently set—no smears, no ash, no feathers on the floor; in- 
stead, whole areas of undinted satin, no trace of anything having 
been touched or used. Here and there only, footprints like tracks in 
dew disturbed the bloom of the silver carpet. Here, supposed Jane, 
courteously looking round, must be a replica, priceless these days, 
of a Mayfair décor back in the 1930’s—apparently still lived in 
without a tremor. Fancy, to know so little when one could spend so 
much! The necessity, the fragility and perhaps the pathos of all of 
this as a carapace did not strike the young girl. The bedroom gained 
still more unreality by now seeming trapped somewhere between 
day and night—this marvel of marbling and mirror-topping, mirror- 
building-in and prismatic whatnots being at the moment a battle- 
ground of clashing dazzling reflections and refractions. Crystal the 
chandelier dripped into the sunset; tense little lit lamps under peach 
shades were easily floated in upon by the gold of evening. Day 
had not done with the world yet; trees were in the conspiracy. The 
outdoors, light-shot, uncannily deepening without darkening, 
leaned through the too-large windows—a blinding ray presently 
splintered over the dressing table. With a cry, Lady Latterly 
downed tools. 

‘I can’t see myself, you see! I can’t see a thing!’ 

‘Oh, I expect it will pass off.’ 

‘Any moment, these bastards will be arriving!’ 

Jane asked: ‘Is it a large party?’ 

‘Eight or ten; it depends if some of them come.’ Lady Latterly 
rose, cast away her wrapper and, in little else, stood vibrating as 
though with an engine running. 

‘ could help,’ said the girl, ‘if I knew where anything was.’ 

That is so, so sweet of you, but I’ve no idea.’ She set off on a 
lonely expedition to a hanging closet, and came back dragging a 
chiffon dress. ‘No notion how to get into this: my maid’s gone.’ 
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‘For ever?’ 

“Yes, couldn’t stand the country. None of these people have any 
earts.’ 

‘I thought your butler looked kind.’ 

“‘He’s going.’ 

It was about two years since Lady Latterly had bought this un- 
usually banal Irish castle, long empty owing to disrepair. Rumours 
which had preceded her into the country had not yet by any means 
died down, and were unlikely to. She was raven-haired, handsome, 
haunted—nobody could be certain by quite what. Her trials, since 
she took up residence here, had been not less interesting than her 
reputed fortune—the number of baths she had had installed under 
dry tanks, the lovers said or servants known to have left her, the 
failure of her house-parties to arrive or, still worse, leave again, the 
costly fiasco of her herbaceous border, the delays, non-deliveries, 
breakages, leakages and general exploitation she had endured lost 
nothing in telling except sympathy for her: one is as rich as that at 
one’s own risk. She was nouveau riche; but, as Antonia said, better 
late than never. 

But if she chose to make history out of her vicissitudes, that was 
really from vauntingness—nothing beat her; she had a way of 
worsting one. Now she was cunningly finding her way into her own 
dress; and as the yards upon yards of sun-coloured chiffon perfectly 
fell into place around the hostess, leaving her only to make negli- 
gent play with a few loops, Jane’s spirits mounted: this was what 
one had come for! For the girl tonight was in a mood for the 
theatre, and for that only —what else, as a finale to her inconceiv- 
able day, was to be endured? Here she was, spirited out of Monte- 
fort into this foreign dimension of the castle, in which nothing, no 
one could be unreal enough. 

As to that, Lady Latterly finally put together satisfied all require- 
ments. Soaring over the chiffon her neck, arms, shoulders seemed 
to be made of plastic, pure of humanity. Her face by being worn 
tilted back brought the more into notice a flawless jawline, which 
her eyes, turning down under varnished lids, would have contem- 
plated were it but in their view. She had taken on again yesterday 
afternoon’s air of commanding nonchalance. Satiety was in her at- 
titude as, having billowed back to the dressing table, she used the 
scent spray; and as she turned her head this way, that way, clipping 
on earrings, she had to let out a little sigh—she had more even of 
breath than she could do with. Imperviously, together with Jane, 
she heard car after car come up the avenue, make a scrunching 
turn on the gravel, stop. Guests, fresh to the evening, greeted each 
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other in daylight out on the castle steps. 

‘Do go down, and say I’ll be down. Amuse them.’ 

‘They will not know who I am.’ 

‘That will amuse them.’ 

Jane entered a drawingroom black-and-white at the door end 
with standing men. As she advanced towards them the sound-track 
stopped. Bowers of flowers cascaded fern mist from the piano top; 
jaded late green heat came in at the open windows. The room, more 
quenched, less dazzling than that above by being a minute further 
towards nightfall, was overcast by the outdoor rise of lawns and 
encased in walls of transparent blue. Brought to a standstill under 
all these eyes by the slight shock of the sense of her own beauty, 
Jane said, ‘Lady Latterly will be late,’ for the first time wondering 
why. A woman, the apparently only other, diagonal in a black 
dress on a white sofa, nodded tardily at her over a picture paper, 
then took a cigarette out of a box—scoffingly, she had lighted it for 
herself before the group had so far collected its wits as to break 
ranks. Who knew where they had all come from? The girl, at the 
advantage of being less surprised by them than they were by her, 
detachedly heard the silence break up into a clash of experimental, 
isolated remarks. She had no way of identifying the male speakers, 
nor did she try to—she looked from face to face, with her lips 
apart, uncertain as to whom to award the golden apple of her at- 
tention. 

The fact was not only that she distinguished no one but that, so 
far, so compact was the group that all these alike, anonymous 
masks seemed to be attached to the same body, one abstract shirt- 
front. Yet she was somehow edified, already partly won, for about 
this composite there was something legendary—here, she was in 
the presence of a race she did not know yet, yet somehow knew of. 
Veterans in experience of their own kind, they made her feel an 
aggregate of maturity, of assimilated well-being, and of a vigour 
rather the more marked by being a little on the decline. She took 
them to be men of the world—what world might be left to be of, 
she did not ask herself. Some, perhaps, she had seen at the Féte, 
some not. None were young; one or two stood out as older than 
others—and one now again stood out by strolling away, by pro- 
claiming himself subtly at home in this house, where the rest were 
nothing more than at ease, by a proprietary move to the tray of 
drinks. Jane had to suppose this must be in order—from the others’ 
rather striking lack of expression, evidently it was, but was so for a 
reason they would have preferred the girl not to comprehend. Per- 
turbed, she could but watch the decanter being so masterfully 
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unstoppered—till, to divert what might be her waking thoughts, 
someone near her spoke up. So, he said, she was staying here? 
‘Oh, no. I live near here.’ 
‘Is that really so? Far from here?’ 
‘Everywhere’s far from here,’ she said, elatedly taking in the 


fictitious room. 


‘Round here, you know, that seems to be true of everywhere. All 
the same, it’s extraordinary how one gets about.’ 

Jane had, rather naturally, not thought of that: she was wonder- 
ing how to be candid but not aloof when Lady Latterly, having 
come swishing in at the door behind her with no warning other 
than displaced air, swept an arm round her waist. The embrace, 
though intended chiefly to strike a note, was at first startling: the 
girl, inside the tightening arm, found herself being pivoted this 
way, that way, while the hostess waved round the company with 
her other hand. Greeting was thus very cleverly sunk in showman- 
ship—Lady Latterly was either defying them to have seen enough 
of Jane, or inviting them to look at the girl again in the new and 
entrancing relationship she had with her. Loathing of the beginning 
of a party caused her, each time, to hit upon some device—and 
tonight, her triumphing air asked, what could one have hit upon 
that was better? ‘Tommy, Mamie, Tipps, Fitz, Terence!’ she called, 
‘isn’t this lovely?’ And she beat a tattoo upon Jane’s ribs, more to 
keep the girl silent than make her speak. “Where did I find her? 
Ah? Then: ‘Have you told them yet who you are?’ she asked, just 
not entangling an earring in Jane’s hair. ‘I expect not.’ 

Lastly, she swung the girl and herself right round, to face upon 
the man who was acting host. The tray was some way away down 
the room: in step, in Siamese closeness, they paced towards it. Ice 
was being made rattle in her shaker: he paused, but only in order to 
say nothing, which he did with what might or might not be con- 
sidered enough eloquence. An indecisive engagement between two 
pairs of eyes took place, and took up enough time to make Jane, 
held like a ventriloquist’s doll, wonder whether she could indeed 
be expected to be a mouthpiece—if so, Lady Latterly was let down. 
Lady Latterly finally said, ‘Why, hullo,’ in a voice of modulated 
surprise at having come upon him, of all people, here, or indeed 
anywhere in the world at all. She then told Jane: ‘This is my bar- 
man.’ His experienced wrist went back to work: they looked on— 
yellow chiffon falling against the yellowed muslin. (Jane wore the 
morning’s dress, skirts pressed, top hastily cut out and sleeves 
away, for she had nothing better with her at Montefort.) Lady 
Latterly, braced against the fortification of Jane’s body, was able 
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to be at her most impervious —airily stretching her whipcord throat 
up, she brought the whole of the fearlessness with which she could 
be forty into display next this young country beauty. He, mean- 
while, unscrewed the top of the shaker. 

‘Peregrine, you think those are dry enough?’ 

‘They’re the same as last time.’ 

‘They never have been, darling. Oh, well. For me, then; and one 
for Jane.’ 

‘And there’ll be Mamie,’ he said, with a glance at the sofa. 

‘Why, yes, the poor thirsty thing! You must make a whole lot 
more, then. Once again, do you notice, no one has brought Pris- 
cilla?’ 

‘Unless you hate a martini?’ he interposed, handing Jane a glass. 

‘They are the end to her, really,’ mused Lady Latterly. She re- 
leased Jane in order to take a cocktail, with which she started to 
walk away. ‘If she wants to know,’ she said back over her shoulder, 
‘you might tell Jane who everyone is.’ 

If this were behaviour, one had yet to learn how to deal with it. 
Radiant foolhardiness was not going to carry one all the way —for 
one thing, gone was the magical aid of sunset: impassive electric 
candelabra sprang into brilliance round all the eggshell walls, and 
by their light Jane, instinctively looking down, saw those indelible 
ancient grass-stains betraying the embroidered hems of her muslin; 
which, till now not more than gracefully long for her, lapped on 
the parquet limply in an exposed way. Top to toe, she was being 
speculated upon, however abstractedly or politely, by Peregrine 
with whom she’d been left alone—momentarily, the misery of 
being thought artistic (for he would be sure to arrive at that) made 
Jane flush. She saw what it could be to lose nerve, and at the same 
time heard Antonia laughing. ‘You're nothing,’ she thought of the 
company, ‘but a pack of cards!’—but the cards were stacked, and 
against her. The evening reeked of expense: everything cost, noth- 
ing was for nothing—Lady Latterly calculated the pretty penny, 
and everybody was being kept hard at it paying up. Nor did ‘every- 
body’ exclude Jane, who was paying by being the lovely nobody, 
exhibited but not introduced. Seeing this—in fact, on the whole 
stimulated because she saw it—she still was not sorry she had 
come. Let them take the consequences. 

She had never drunk, only watched drinkers: inexpertly she 
stood holding the glass. With slow recklessness she raised the 
potion to her lips. The drink touched her lips, then began to go 
down well; she could soon amuse herself by rolling round the damp 
olive in empty mistiness. Glad to be disembarrassed of the martini, 
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and at how small pains, she smiled as she handed him back the 
glass. “You needn’t tell me who anyone is; it doesn’t matter.’ 

‘No?’ he said, disconcerted. ‘No, I suppose not, really.’ 

‘Oh, I expect it could,’ she conceded, looking at him kindly. 

‘Vesta,’ he said in extenuation, ‘is still a trifle scatty after the 
Féte. She rather let herself in for that. It was quite a thing for her.’ 

‘I remember fétes at this castle when there was no one here.’ 

‘This place,’ he said, looking up at the ceiling, round the walls 
and even out of a window for Jane’s benefit, ‘I imagine, must have 
seen many changes.’ 

“Yes, it has. No one has stayed here long.’ 

‘Let me give you another?’ he said hastily. 

“Yes, thank you. The olive will do again.’ 

‘Old Terence, there—if you won’t object to my telling you who 
he is?—remembers this place in the former gay days.’ 

‘Which?’ asked Jane, on the point of making a now experienced 
movement of glass to lips. 

‘Quite a time, I’m afraid, before you were thought of!’ 

‘That would be true of any gay days,’ she said composedly. ‘But 
which?’ 

‘Oh, you know; before it was 1914.’ 

‘Which is Terence?) Having been shown, she walked away, 
carrying the cocktail. 

This time, she came not so much towards the others as at them, 
with all the boringness of her youth. As a sensation, they had al- 
ready had her: had she been a merely beautiful girl she could have 
been mortified by being simply the same dish come round twice — 
as it was, as implacably making a place for herself among them 
she sat down, she knew how far that was, or was soon to be, from 
the truth. She had invaded an open-yet-closed half-circle, orientated, 
by the habit of this country, towards the fireplace: tonight, because 
of the heat wave the grate was empty—in view of which, or 
rather to escape from the view of which, Lady Latterly would have 
done well to rearrange the room, but had not thought of it. The 
men, abandoning the certain loftiness they had had while standing, 
had lowered themselves—in all senses, Jane considered—into deep 
chairs; which rendered them, whether or not they liked this, almost 
supine before Lady Latterly and Mamie. For those two sat rearing 
spirally up, one at each end of the sofa once Mamie’s only, each 
with her spine supporting a stack of cushions. Clearly there would 
be no notion of dinner till glasses had been refilled many times 
more—hard at it, the party were contradicting each other, some 
with passion, some with dogged authority, on a subject of which 
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Jane understood little but that it had ceased to be the quite same 
for them all. A somewhat hopeless move to let the girl in, on the 
part of the man who had taken it she was staying here, and in spite 
of everything still did so, was overruled by the others by closing 
ranks, and still more was discountenanced by the girl herself. For 
upon her other hand was old Terence. 

She drank; then, keeping the stem of her emptied glass in balance 
between her two longest fingers, took advantage of solitude to 
study him. Only native other than Jane here, her neighbour reacted 
to her telepathy with a sort of uneasy, dodging, delaying half- 
glance out of the corners of his wetly bright, too-blue eyes. Alcohol, 
though he had a famous head, so quickly brought to the surface his 
Irish birthmarks that, even by this stage of the evening, one no 
longer could have mistaken him for the others—indeed how, it was 
to be wondered, could the girl have done so even at first? From the 
being out to the skin he was more florid. His exaggeration of his 
bravado, his brogue, himself was less exactly deliberate than he 
fancied —how much was acting, how much second nature? Vanity, 
guilt and sentimentality were at work in him, undiagnosed yet 
worked upon by the aliens. Bad enough having got himself in with 
this set without being detected by God’s spy. ‘Hey!’ he said, ‘what 
d’you look at me for?’ 

‘Only, I wonder what you remember.’ 

Terence behaved like an old boy by attempting to beetle at her 
with one eyebrow, in an automatic, ‘wait-till-you’re-married’ way. 
He then announced: ‘The trouble is, I’m an old man.’ 

‘That’s why I—.’ She stopped, she hoped, just in time. Terence, 
not having listened, did not take umbrage—chiefly, her anxious 
pause made him hope he had checked her, might yet give her the 
slip. He trailed his eye away, let it be caught elsewhere, and did 
the best he could to appear gone. Jane, however, soon gently re- 
called him. ‘Can you, for instance, remember this house?’ 

‘Why would I want to remember it, when I’m sitting here?’ 

“Years ago, I mean.’ 

Terence, leaning her way confidentially, said: ‘Now don’t you 
start having me on too, there’s a dear good girl. By now there are 
too many years ago, and I’m getting sick to death of the whole 
bang lot of them—rotten old romancing and story-telling: you 
make the half of it up, and who's the wiser? What does it matter, 
anyway?— Yes, I daresay,’ he had to add, with a gleam of lust, not 
for her, ‘I could make you sit up, but then again | might not: noth- 
ing’s much to any of you these days—is it now?’ he asked, sus- 
picious, measuring her. ‘You can buy up a lot; you can’t buy the 
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past. What is it?—not even history. Goes to dust in your hand.’ 
‘I don’t buy,’ she said, ‘I have no money. Do you remember 
Montefort?’ 
‘Montefort? Pity that place has gone.’ 
‘But I live there.’ 
‘Good God. What are you doing here, then?’ 

‘I was asked.’ 

‘She’s a wonder,’ quoth Terence, dallying with his tumbler, satiri- 
cally thumbing the new cut glass. ‘And you—fish out of water, or 
not, eh?’ 

She only smiled and swept back her gold hair, as though by 
showing more of her face to show how little she had to fear from 
anyone—but the gesture, as answer, was unconscious. She con- 
tinued: “You were at Montefort?’ 

‘Why not? That is to say, at one time.’ 

‘When?’ 

‘Now you tell me this: who’s your father?’ 

She told him. None the wiser, trying hard not to show it, he 
hazarded: ‘I ever buy a horse off him?’ 

She said impatiently: ‘No, I don’t suppose so.’ 

‘Well, I understood that place had got into farmers’ hands.’ 

‘Well, it has.’ 

He took another look at her. 

‘When were you most at Montefort?’ 

At that, Terence banged down his tumbler, and menaced Jane 
with the palm of a raised’ hand—he had the right to give her a 
sound slap, in default of which he smote an arm of his chair. ‘Now 
it’s no use trying to pin me down! When | say “one time,” I mean 
the time I mean, and that’s good enough.’ He blustered away at 
her: ‘I’m my own calendar.’ Then his tone changed. ‘Though I don’t 
mind telling you this—.’ He looked warily round them, then leaned 
towards her: his features twitched. ‘These days, one goes where the 
money is—with all due respect to this charming lady. Those days, 
we went where the people were.’ 

She drew a profound breath. ‘My cousin Guy — '* 

But Peregrine stood over her with the shaker; Jane held up her 
glass to be once more filled—at which Mamie could not but pop 
her eyes. ‘These are powerful, you know—or perhaps you don’t 
know?’ she called across, direly waving the drink of which she 


* Guy, former owner of Montefort, had been killed in the 1914 War. He had 
been the contemporary and first cousin of Antonia; who, still living, is Jane’s 
patron. Jane, born years after Guy’s death, has recently come upon and read 
a packet of letters signed with his initial. 
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spoke as she re-scrambled for balance among the cushions. Jane 
glanced at Mamie’s pomegranate toenails, curling out of a sandal, 
but said nothing: the contents of the glass, which sip by sip became 
the contents of her, had no bearing whatever upon the situation 
that she could see. She experienced the absolute calmness, the sense 
of there being almost no threat at all, with which one could 
imagine fighting one’s way down a burning staircase—there was a 
licking danger, but not to her; cool she moved down between flame 
walls. Only, all went to heighten her striking power—and had she 
not struck when she spoke the name! It had left her lips and was 
in the room. 

Guy was among them. The recoil of the others—she did not for 
an instant doubt it was a recoil— marked his triumphant displace- 
ment of their air. She saw the reflection of crisis in each face, heard 
it in loudening, dropping then stopping voices. Dinner had been 
announced; but it was not, could not be simply that—the butler 
vanishing from the door had no more than offered an alibi or 
afforded cover for a single, concerted movement of disarray on the 
part of these poor ghosts on whom the sun had risen, to whom the 
cock crew. Lady Latterly moaned as she stood up; dissolution 
flowed through the chiffon and her limbs as she linked what was 
left of an arm through dissolving Mamie’s. Jane herself rose, stood, 
the better to enjoy the spectacle of the flight, the glissade of the 
shadow-show, the enforced retreat from here to nowhere —but her- 
self was caught in the mist of their thinning semblances. She tot- 
tered, was thankful to find her hand ensconced on the chimney- 
piece of eternal marble. She was right; there was one more figure 
among the men—all knew this; what were they waiting for? 

Or might no man move till she raised the spell? 

Lady Latterly, turning round in the doorway, said: ‘Jane, my 
sweet, | think men want to come in to dinner!... What can you 
mean, Mamie?’ she murmured, aside, askance. She billowed back 
in her tracks and scooped up the girl: three abreast, the ladies 
entered the dining-room. 

‘Why do I never have a butler who can count?’ asked Lady 
Latterly, indicating, when they had all sat down, an empty place, 
laid, and an empty chair. ‘Oh, no, though, I forgot: that was for 
Priscilla.—No, leave it, Duffy; but do, another time, count!’ 

‘Are you sure he thought it was for Priscilla?’ 

“What can you mean?’ 

‘Oh, nothing.’ 

‘Oh I do hate your manner: don’t be occult!’ 

‘Why are you having it left, then?’ 
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‘What, that place? Because it was for Priscilla. To make you 
sorry.’ 

‘As a matter of fact, Vesta, you never asked her.’ 

‘Oh, that’s so, so untrue!’ 

‘Well, so Priscilla says.’ 
- Peregrine interposed: ‘I know there’s a castle in this country 


where an extra place is laid every night for dinner. It’s in some way 


connected with the family curse.’ 

‘How do you know?’ 

Peregrine lost heart. “You had a banshee, Terence?’ he said hope- 
lessly. 

Terence, one side of the empty place, edged his chair first con- 
fidentially in to, then uneasily outward again from it; then began 
to spoon up liquidly-jellied madrilene at a great rate. The man on 
the other side found himself with no alternative to Mamie. She 
however was busily reaching out, pulling out a rose from the centre 
bowl—leaning across her neighbour, she dropped the rose between 
the knives and forks of the empty place, saying ‘There, darling! 
You're my ideal man.’ In the following pause the rest of the roses, 
outraged and candle-scorched, began to shed petals over the salted 
almonds. Seated across the table, which was a round one, Jane 
faced the gap in the ring of lit-up masks. 

‘Duffy,’ said Lady Latterly, ‘take the roses away. They look 
second-hand.’ 

‘Really, Vesta.’ 

‘Well, Mamie keeps on awarding them.’ 

‘Only one,’ said Jane, who was seen to smile. 

‘Well, I can’t stand Mamie being Lady Macbeth.’ 

‘No,’ Peregrine said, ‘you've got this all mixed up with Ophelia.’ 

‘Oh well, Ophelia; just as you like. I suppose you know Ophelia 
was raving mad?’ 

Mamie, hauling a velvet strap up a fat white shoulder, said: ‘All 
I know is, I did a beautiful thing.’ 

Jane gave her the half-smile again. 

Darkness rose to a height in the corners of the room; there were 
dimmed lamps over the serving-tables. Uncurtained windows stood 
open; breathless seemed the night, yet now ana then a tremor ran 
through the candles each time causing a shadowed contraction of 
all faces. An owl was to be heard back in the woods; and the Irish 
butler, moving about, gave the impression of harkening for some- 
thing more. Guy had dined here often. 

A moth sheered the candles and fell scorched on to Mamie’s rose 
—at which Terence’s eyes consulted Jane’s: unostentatiously put- 
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ting a hand out he pinched the moth to death. Talk, which zig- 
zagged up to a pitch, stopped: everyone was aware of the old 
assassin wiping his fingers off on the sheeny napkin. The girl’s odd 
bridal ascendancy over the dinner table, which had begun to be 
sensed since they sat down, declared itself—she was the authority 
for the slaying. Tolerating the tribute of the rose, she could not 
suffer dyingness to usurp: she let out a breath as the moth was 
brushed from the cloth. That done, she was withheld again. Her 
dilated oblique glances, her preoccupation less with eating and 
drinking than with glasses and forks gave her the look of someone 
always abstaining from louking across too speakingly at a lover— 
not a soul failed to feel the electric connection between Jane’s pale- 
ness and the dark of the chair in which so far no one visibly sat. 
Between them, the two dominated the party. 

Or, so they acted on barbarian nerves. In this particular com- 
pany, by this time of the evening, even counterfeit notions of 
reality had begun to wobble. Who knew, who could now compute, 
to a man, exactly how many sat round the table? The evening 
offered footing to the peculiar by being itself out of the true— 
there was something phantasmagoric about this circle of the dis- 
placed rich. Reason annihilated itself when these people met. To- 
gether, they pressed themselves and each other to the extreme 
limits of their faculties: beyond what they were capable of lay 
what? They had warped their wits with disproportionate stories; 
at any turn the preposterous might lay final claim on them—there 
was no censor. Even Shakespeare had stalked in. He and drink 
played havoc with known dimensions. There was a stir if not a 
kindling of exhausted senses, only now to be heated by being 
haunted; between the sexes there lingered on an amorous ani- 
mosity, far spent. Mood had been dipping towards a vacuum; the 
camp lights sank—outside waited the stilly night. Had they been 
imaginative, had so much as one of them been a person at any other 
instant aware or keyed-up, they would together have made less 
apt conductors: as it was the current made circuit through them. 
Something more peremptory, more unfettered than imagination did 
now command them—there had been an entrance, though they 
could not say when. 

The men, within an inch of being outmanned, rallied. Mamie, 
having for some time given the impression that she had shot her 
bolt by that inspirational doing with the rose, sat up and took rather 
cosmic notice. Lady Latterly leaned across and, with the back of 
her fingers, delivered a flick or knock at Peregrine’s wrist —negative- 
ly seated beside Jane he had scooped up petals and out of them had 
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been composing a hieroglyphic on the lace cloth, for his own silent- 
ly whistling and slightly frowning attention only. With a start, he 
acknowledged her taloned hand. The galante revival was signalised 
by a lifting of glasses, almost as though to drink a toast; and though 
one by one these were put down again, there remained the sensa- 


__tion that there had been a moment. There ensued a release of 


ardour and flattery, so that the two women, though set always back 
from the spot-lit Jane, could each queen it over new little subsidi- 
ary courts of love. In its own way, talk took a heroic turn—a re- 
collection of action as it could be, a glint of authority through 
bravery, a look of being back again on the mettle appeared on 
faces, making them less acquiescent and less opaque; it now was 
possible, looking round, to distinguish each man from the others 
by the revivification of some unequivocal quality he and he only 
had had when young. At the same time, while these men helped to 
compose Guy, they remained tributary to him and less real to Jane 
—that is, as embodiments—than was he. 

Snapshots taken before Antonia was a photographer fused with 
the ‘studio portrait’ taken in uniform for Lilia, on the hall wall at 
Montefort (oak-framed, overcast by the flank of the stopped clock, 
all but secretively to be disregarded) and with what was inadver- 
tently still more photographic in shreds of talk. Over the com- 
bination of glance and feature, the suggestion of latitude in the 
smile, rested a sort of indolent sweet force. Now more than living, 
this face had acquired a brightened cast of its own from the semi- 
darkness, from which it looked out with an easy conviction of 
being recognised. Nothing was qualified or momentary about it, as 
in the pictures; this was the face of someone here to the full— 
visible, and visible all at once, were the variations and contradic- 
tions, the lights and shades of the arrested torrent of an existence. 
Invisibly concentrated around him was all the time he had ever 
breathed: his todays, his yesterdays, his anticipated tomorrows—it 
could be felt how and understood why something had emanated 
from him so strongly into the experience of the room when he 
joined the party. The set of his head was joyous and dictatorial — 
he was at the party, into it, key-placed in the zonal merging manly 
pattern of black-and-white round this round table. What yet was to 
be recognised was his voice—so expectant of it that she kept on all 
but detecting it, just not here or there, just not now or then but at 
the same time everywhere and always, in extraneous overrising or 
underlying notes, tones, syllables, modulations.in the now crowded 
vociferous general talk, Jane sat listening for it and to no other. 
She could not but know it when once she heard it, could not but 
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hear it since it was to be heard, it could not but be to be heard since 
it would not be like him not to be talking. What remained beyond 
her was what he said—she had not the wits, at the moment, to take 
it in, even if it were to be sorted out. Her absorption —as from time 
to time, without raising her eyes, she recollected a glass and again 
drank from it or, putting out what seemed no longer to be exactly 
her own hand, played with a petal between her plate and Pere- 
grine’s— was solely in her sense of his being here. Here he is, be- 
cause this is where I am. He had come to join her —join her, and on 
the strength of one invocation of his name! Before speaking it, had 
not the breath she drew been big with risk and exhilaration? The 
sound had gone out on to knowing air: had not the moment 
suffered as, with a shock, it took the charge of immanence and 
fatality?... And now? She must hope never in all her life again to 
be so aware of him, or indeed of anyone—for this was becoming 
so much too much for Jane, so giddying, as to be within an iota of 
being nothing. The annihilation-point of sensation came into view, 
as something she was beginning to long to reach. She began to 
wonder how it would be to look straight across the table. For, what 
continued to tell her that he was there dinned in the knowing of 
why and how. Dominator of the margin of the vision, he was all 
the time the creature of extra sense. The face depended for being 
there upon there being no instant when it was looked straight at. 
So, the resemblances to Antonia became more haunting because 
they could not be scrutinized. It was as though he, to speed up the 
coming back, carelessly had annexed from the cousin he counted 
sister some traits of hers, and was at once making use of them and 
subduing them. Or it could be that Antonia, left alone, had con- 
soled or rebuilt herself by copying Guy, and that one now was in 
the presence of the original. The resemblance, nothing to do with 
feature, had come out in none of the photographs of Guy: it was 
an affair of mobility, of livingness—something to do, perhaps, with 
an interlock between the cousins’ two ways of being, apart, yet one 
the cause of the other. Neither could be in abeyance while the other 
lived: he now tonight recalled Antonia, as she must often (had one 
known what was happening) have recalled him. His tenancy of her 
perhaps accounted for the restless mannishness in the woman she 
was—and yet, no: for all her accesses of womanishness one could 
make a guess at the man she would have been, and it would 
have been a different man, not Guy. This was a question of close 
alikeness (with everything psychic, emotional, perhaps fatal which 
1 Iie kena Ce not, for an instant, of identity. 
atter of look not looks, that it less 
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declared than betrayed itself, like a secret history, made a deep- 
down factor of it—not least for Jane. The effect on her was to 
create a fresh significance for Antonia. 

Torment caused the girl to look straight across. 

He was gone. To mark this, at the same moment Terence, sway- 
ing sideways to give force to an argument, leaned a hand on the 
back of the empty chair. It was to be noted—and Jane did note, 
for she stared hard at it—how characteristic the old fellow’s 
turned-up thumb was. Below it was gleaming, to her relief, the un- 
hidden Chinese-chippendale pattern of the mahogany. She was free 
to entertain joy as not before: indeed she saw Guy now that she 
saw him gone. Not a vestige stayed on the outer air; she could 
therefore enter the full of seeing and knowing. That he had been 
with them, with her, was an unfettered fact—where is there per- 
fection but in the memory? 

The candles were burning some way down. How late was it? 
With lassitude a clock once again struck. 

‘I don’t say so,’ Mamie was saying, ‘Priscilla says so.’ 

‘Then heaven help her,’ Terence was saying, ‘the woman’s wrong. 
The horse was looking at me last Friday.’ 

‘Oh well, it will be all the same a hundred years hence, I daresay.’ 

‘Now there you’re wrong: you won't find a horse left.’ 

Mamie yawned: ‘What dreadful things you say.’ She stretched 
out, reclaimed the rose and tucked it into the tight top of her dress. 

‘Mamie won’t even be there to find no horses,’ said Peregrine, 
rousing himself suddenly. ‘You might just be there,’ he added, turn- 
ing to Jane, ‘but shrivelled up like a monkey, with black teeth. So 
why don’t you make hay while the sun shines?’ 

She replied: ‘I was making hay this morning.’ 

‘Ah, then that is a hayseed in your hair.—May I? Peregrine 
picked it out. ‘How literal of you,’ he said sadly, placing the seed 
on the cloth for Jane to study. 

‘Hello,’ said Lady Latterly, ‘what have you both got there?— 
What is it now?’ she snapped at the butler, who had come and was 
waiting by her chair. 

‘If you please, m’lady, the young lady’s cousin has come for her.’ 

‘Why, when? Who’s the young lady’s cousin?’ 

‘She gave no name.’ 

‘Well then, bring her in then, for heaven’s sake!’ 

‘She'd prefer, she said, to stop at the door.’ 

‘How very, very peculiar,’ said Lady Latterly. 
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My meditation puts into my hands 
A manageable globe traced round with lands 
Where I survey all action and all art. 
My eyes grow wide: I sit and think 
Of those whom talent sets apart, 
Of those who tread a crumbling brink 
Of danger, and of those whose speech 
Best taught me to avoid the shifting sands, 
The handsome, brave, and wise, I think of each. 


Grateful that such a richness should have grown 
Tangling from seeds that friends of mine have sown, 
I know the surface fruits would have no worth 
Were there no value given by 
The vital middle of the earth, 
A warm and generous energy. 
Turning, I sink within at length, 
Persephone like, past seams of gold and stone 
To the plutonic darkness and the strength. 


The doves have closed their tails above my head. 
Lock my door, tell the callers | am dead. 
And feeling round those subterranean walls 
About the hopeless cavern land 
Of drops and ends and waterfalls, 
I meet a warm familiar hand: 
Yours, yours, the hand for which I grope, 
The hand that still to my right rule has led 
And gives the earthborn unequivocal hope. 
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- The Novels of C. H. B. Kitchin 


NOI 


eurs, but not as well known to the general public as they 
ought to be. One reason for this is, I think, that like some other 
serious writers, he is also the author of a number of detective stories 
—indeed it is by a detective story, Death of My Aunt, that his name 
is most widely known; and the two genres, instead of uniting to in- 
crease his literary reputation, have divided and reduced it. 

This is a great pity, for no novelist of our time is better worth our 
attention. His four detective stories, Death of My Aunt, Crime at 
Christmas, Death of his Uncle, and The Cornish Fox, illustrate his 
qualities and are far from being regulation detective stories, but 
they are inevitably limited by the detective story conventions, and 
jt is with his straight novels that I am chiefly concerned. Even so I 
can only indicate a few of their facets, so many-sided are they. 

Two, Streamers Waving and Mr Balcony, were written in the nine- 
teen twenties; three, The Sensitive One, Olive E and Birthday Party 
in the ’thirties; and after a long interval The Auction Sale appeared 
in 1949. 

Mr Kitchin is responsive to the changing spirit of the times and his 
books reflect it. Streamers Waving and Mr Balcony have a frivolous 
air, much as L. H. Myers’s novel The Clio had, or Mr Aldous Huxley’s 
Chrome Yellow: the same impulse to escape from the drabness of 
the war years into an exotic setting is manifest in them. And equally 
manifest is the serious intention underneath. With regard to 
Streamers Waving this needs some qualification. The only one of 
Mr Kitchin’s novels to end in unrelieved disaster, it is also the only 
one, I think, in which the story is definitely more important than 
the ideas conveyed. Miss Clame is an appealing creation and herself 
brimful of ideas; but the only idea her brief career illustrates is the 
ironical one of a butterfly broken on the wheel —a fate which, in his 
later books, Mr Kitchin does not reserve for butterflies. The interest 
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of Streamers Waving is primarily a narrative interest: we want to 
know what will happen to Miss Clame; whereas of comparable 
interest with the narrative in Mr Balcony is the way Mr Balcony’s 
ideas are to be worked out. What will come of his singular experi- 
ment in self-perversion, his determination to make himself precisely 
what Nature has not intended him to be? And how will it affect his 
guests on the yacht? Which is uppermost in him, the bully or the 
benefactor? He is not the only character in Mr Kitchin’s novels to 
use his wealth to experiment with other people’s lives; Emmanuel 
Stride in Olive E does the same. 

Unlike as they are in their underlying ideas, Streamers Waving 
and Mr Balcony have at least two things in common which differen- 
tiate them from Mr Kitchin’s later work; they display an element of 
fantasy sometimes so strong as to overpower actuality, and a glitter 
of surface and brilliancy of technique that dazzle while they en- 
chant. Fantasy is inherent in Mr Kitchin’s work: all his chief 
characters are capable of it, living as they do in their minds, and in 
remembered or anticipated dreads and pleasures; but in these two 
books—in Miss Clame’s despairing yet ecstatic swim down the 
Thames (one of the highlight’s of Mr Kitchin’s work), and in Mr 
Balcony’s culminating experience in the jungle —actuality is some- 
times lost sight of, which rarely happens in the later books except 
in moments of extreme horror, such as Dora’s ‘coffin’ dream in Birth- 
day Party. 

As to the glitter and the brilliance, we can find a parallel and per- 
haps an origin for them in the novels of Ronald Firbank, an author 
whose influence on these early books is easily seen. There is the 
same exquisite artificiality, the same delight in bright colours and in 
eccentricity for its own sake, the same naughty innuendoes, the 
same wish to €pater the bourgeois, the same glancing, allusive tech- 
nique, the same shimmer of amusingness. But there the likeness ends; 
for whereas Ronald Firbank was often silly—indeed it was almost 
his raison d’étre as a writer to be so—Mr Kitchin, even at his most 
flippant or flamboyant, never is; he may differ from some people in 
what he thinks is reasonable, but he is determined to have reason on 
his side. 

The Sensitive One might be called a transitional novel. It heralds 
the gloomy ‘thirties; it is the bleakest, grimmest and in a way the 
saddest of Mr Kitchin’s books, with little or no irradiation of 
fantasy, and little or none of the consolation of ‘just living’ which 
at one time or another, he allows to most of his characters. It also 
contains, in old, deaf Mr Moxhay, tyrannizing over his descendants 
one of the few really detestable characters that Mr Kitchin has ever 
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drawn. Like all his books, it is extremely thickly populated. Yet, 
closely as the family is knit, it is the least gregarious of Mr Kitchin’s 
novels; one has the impression that everyone, especially Margaret, 
is living and moving in isolation. 

This interplay of gregariousness and isolation is central to Mr 
Kitchin’s thought and it becomes increasingly marked in Olive E 
and Birthday Party. These reflect, by reaction, the political tenden- 
cies of the times. Though not a thorough-going reactionary Mr 
Kitchin is a passionate individualist, and as such loathes all forms of 
collectivism, compulsion and state control, whether Communist, 
Fascist or simply bureaucratic. With these, as enemies of the spirit, 
he couples Science. In Olive E, Emmanuel Stride, a wealthy publicist, 
acts as an agent provocateur in the political world. He is, one might 
say, brought in as a mouthpiece. Many of his tirades are taken down 
verbatim by his secretary, Olive Everett, and very funny they are— 
although, as in Disraeli’s novels, with which Mr Kitchin’s have an 
affinity, they stand out from the fabric of the book, and give a 
‘stripy’ effect. . 

In Birthday Party Mr Kitchin also seeks to discredit Communism 
by making Ronald Carlice, heir to Carlice Abbey and a Communist 
convert, a callow and silly young man. But Ronald is at heart a Com- 
munist malgré lui; he whistles his doctrines to keep up his courage 
and his good conceit of himself, while in reality he belongs to the 
genus of sensitive plants which struggle to keep alive in Mr Kitchin’s 
garden. | use the metaphor advisedly, for gardens, trees, flowers and 
Nature generally are essential to Mr Kitchin’s outlook on life; they 
have an almost mystical value for him. The white hyacinths for 
whose sake Mr Balcony kept his room uncomfortably cold recur 
throughout his novels. For the sake of retaining the salpiglossis 
Isabel Carlice is prepared to go any lengths. Love of flowers is at the 
heart of Mr Kitchin’s philosophy, or was, at this time: it crystallizes 
his longing to ‘charge the vast material world with happy thoughts’, 
and it extends to plants less romantic than the hyacinth (aspidis- 
tralatry is a leading motif in Olive E), and to inanimate objects, to 
furniture and china, to almost anything, in the material world, 
which the sensibility can fasten on and call its own. To the collectiv- 
izing ideologies of those days (and these) with their insistence on a 
uniform view of life, to the anodyne of mass feeling and mass think- 
ing, he opposes his belief in the spiritual restorative power of the in- 
dividual’s private response to his material environment: 

‘Was this how life ought to be lived, passing things and repassing 
them in a railway carriage, developing affections for the familiar, 
and building a universe out of two narrow strips of land?’ 
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Mr Kitchin’s heroines, then—for he tends to have heroines rather 
than heroes—Lydia Clame, Gloria Swing, Margaret Moxhay, Olive 
Everett, Miss Elton of The Auction Sale —are diffident, sensitive, fas- 
tidious women, solitary souls making their own outlook on life. This 
is true, but it is only half the truth, for with Mr Kitchin’s concern for 
the experience of the soul in solitude goes an equally lively and pro- 
found concern with its experience in society, and it is this duality of 
outlook which gives his books their astonishing richness of thought 
and texture. By itself, wrapped in its own microcosm, unaware of 
the external world, the sensitive soul, the subject of so many in- 
troverted novels, may easily become a bore; but with Mr Kitchin 
the two sides of experience are shown as complementary, constantly 
modifying and enriching each other. 

Despite his prejudice against collectivism and corporate feeling, 
each of his novels introduces us to a highly organized and distinct 
society and, it must be added, a very large one: beginning one of Mr 
Kitchin’s novels is an experience comparable to, though much more 
agreeable than, one’s first day at school. These milieux are often at 
different social levels and belong to different income groups (Mr 
Kitchin is keenly interested in money; it talks loudly in all his books) 
but they are carefully studied and differentiated, and their inter- 
action gives him unending opportunities for delicate and satiric 
social comedy. The crowded canvases he delights in are evidence of 
his interest (usually an affectionate, if sometimes a sardonic interest) 
in mere people as opposed to sensitive souls seeking their own salva- 
tion in poetical reveries and interior monologues. But opposed is the 
wrong word. The two elements—the social comedy and the in- 
dividual experience — are not opposed, they are fused, and from their 
fusion is generated the warmth and sympathy, the sense of human 
solidarity, which is always evident in Mr Kitchin’s work. 

I have left The Auction Sale till last, partly because it is my 
favourite among Mr Kitchin’s books and also because it forms an 
eminence from which to view his progress and achievement as a 
novelist so far. It has much in common with the earlier books. 
Hanging over it is the shadow of a war and a consequent reorganiza- 
tion of society which Mr Kitchin believes to be inevitable (in pass- 
ing, one may note how many of his prophecies have come true). Like 
his earlier books it insists on the collectivist menace, though happily 
the unsympathetic Mr Durrant’s work on The Future of the Personal 
Emotions was rejected by his publisher. Like them, and even more 
explicitly than they do, it testifies to the author’s delight in b 
whether in Nature or in Art. Like them it show Sent 
wholeness of vision by cont ; lati ebro ve ae et Se 
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posite: ‘love grows bright gazing on many truths’, and those truths, 
in his case, are often homely and practical and worldly-wise, and in 
themselves neither romantic nor beautiful. 

But there are also significant changes. In this matter of detail, for 
instance. ‘The universe contains no problems but many details’, 
reflects Miss Clame in Streamers Waving, and though later she comes 
up against plenty of problems, her dictum does to some extent 
influence her creator, with the result that Olive E is a little cluttered 
up with detail and one cannot always see the wood for the trees. The 
Auction Sale is also full of details—far more than there are lots in 
the sale—but they all have a further purpose: to remind Miss Elton 
of the past. Again, the tone of Streamers Waving and Mr Balcony is 
at times metallic and a little harsh, their frivolity a little self-con- 
scious; at times their cleverness obtrudes like an undimmed head- 
light; and at times the technique, varied and original as it is, has an 
uncomfortably jerky effect, like a series of small shocks delivered 
by some exquisite electrical gadget, gilded and bejewelled. The sym- 
pathy has a shell or hardness, and the wit an infusion of man- 
nerism to increase its natural flow. 

These excesses of vituosity were faults of youth, and The Auction 
Sale is entirely free from them. The ‘surface’ is still ‘amusing’ and 
the texture very close, but the book is written in a comparatively 
low tone and in a mood of acceptance. The technique is still some- 
times staccato—and necessarily so, for it is punctuated by the 
auctioneer’s hammer. But when we leave the sale marquee, with its 
good-natured but callous jokes and greedy acquisitiveness, for the 
past of which it is the cruel outcome, what a change! We find a 
softened, legato touch, an elegiac wistfulness, and a richness of 
reminiscence which never becomes cloying, because of the humour 
and pathos, the sense of the intrinsic value of tiny, separate happen- 
ings, with which it is invested. The time is June—June remembered 
in September—and Mr Kitchin, whose sensitiveness to seasonal 
change is of the keenest, gets the utmost from the contrast. The long 
motor drive that Mrs Durrant and Miss Elton take with Mr Sorenius 
—the one wholly, the other half in love with him—is among the 
tenderest and most affecting scenes in modern fiction; and the 
episode of the ‘Trissingham Twins’ is as beautiful in itself as it is 
symbolically apt. The sense of tragedy is rare nowadays; fiction is 
full of terrible happenings, yet lacking in the sense of loss — personal 
loss, loss to posterity, beauty and happiness missed — which true 
tragedy requires. But we find it here. in the untimely death of the 
child violinist who had promised so much. : 

We may also note a change in Mr Kitchin’s attitude to external 
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reality. Both Art and Nature are fully represented in The Auction 
Sale and the spiritual solace they provide is constantly invoked; but 
they are no longer elevated into a religion or even into a philosophy. 
It is primarily a love-story. The emphasis is on personal relation- 
ships, on ‘The Pleasures of Love and Retirement’. ‘You can’t live on 
a beautiful view’, observes a character in The Cornish Fox, and is not 
rebuked for a sentiment which in the earlier books might have been 
condemned as blasphemy. 

Mr Kitchin is always inquiring into the problem of ‘what men 
live by’. After this advance, or retreat, from a Proustian aestheticism, 
what next? Miss Elton broods over the text, ‘He knoweth thy walk- 
ing through the great wilderness’, and is comforted; while the clergy- 
man’s wife suggests that the contemplation of an herbaceous border, 
endlessly renewed, is a truer analogy of the joys of heaven than 
‘attending harp-class’. It would be rash to infer that Mr Kitchin is 
about to become a religious novelist. Even if we take the view, some- 
times put forward, that ethics and religion have nothing to do with 
each other, we have to admit that the Moral Law receives harsh 
treatment in his books. ‘Moral progress’ (roundly declares Miss 
Clame) ‘is self emancipation from the taboos of the so-called ‘Moral 
Law”’.’ But I think there are signs that Mr Kitchin will explore more 
fully than he has the intricacies of personal relationships and the 
feelings of people in love. About the relations of the One with the 
Many, and of the One with Itself (so to speak) he has always been 
explicit; but much less explicit about the relations of the One with 
the Other. In most of his novels the love-interest is either one-sided 
or, if reciprocal, introduced at the last moment like a deus ex 
machina. But in The Auction Sale Mrs Durrant’s happy-unhappy 
love-affair with Mr Sorenius is fully shared by both, and its irradiat- 
ing beauty and humanity are an earnest of what Mr Kitchin may 
achieve in this vein. 

A word as to his use of English. Few novelists of today write as 
well as he does, none writes better. Urbane, unmannered, flexible 
but firm, his prose style reflects the clarity of his mind and can do 
anything he asks of it—modulate from the trivial to the momentous, 


from the prosaic to the eloquent, without ever losing the poise and 
authority of literature. 
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reary side. The colour is grey, the temper is gloomy. There 

has been no novel this year—not even Saul Bellow’s The 

Adventures of Augie March—able to burn through the overcast. 

There are hopeful signs and an occasional good day; the very grey- 
ness and gloominess cannot, after all, hold out for ever. 

Call it what you will, an interregnum (with everybody sharpen- 
ing weapons), or simply a bleak, political time, the reality is stark: 
we have had no fiction that has advanced us or made a sharp incur- 
sion on the embattled problems, with the possible exception of 
Augie March—a novel whose abundance and vitality and fresh 
rhythms are in marked contrast to the ‘intensive’ novel we have been 
getting. Still, Augie March is more a return to an established tradi- 
tion than it is a pioneer work, and one is forced to the conclusion 
that everything in literature is the same as it was, except that it is 
worse. 

Worse because the political atmosphere makes the case all the 
more dour. We have no instrument that can measure the full effect at 
home —let alone the repercussions abroad —of the empirical antics 
of Senator Joseph McCarthy’s Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 
Vitality, which breeds enterprise, can now be considered an am- 
biguous, if not an outright dangerous, commodity. The phenomenon 
of men with narrow, obsessive and fanatical interests taking the 
offensive may ultimately crystallize a counter-offensive by writers 
and intellectuals and plain democrats too. At this juncture, however, 
the administration appears to be adopting Mr McCarthy’s bullying 
anti-Communist monopoly as the proper political line to take in 
order to defeat the opposition—a disheartening prospect whatever 
way you look. 

Individual writers are not at all defeated. James Thurber, for 
example, continues to attack ‘that gang of Senators’. He was 
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eloquently indignant months ago when | saw him, and when | saw 
him more recently it was obvious that there was no reason for him 
to modify his angry tone. More recently still I saw John Steinbeck 
—he had just come from a hospital bed and walked with the help of 
a stick and looked for all the world like an injured full-back—and 
he quoted Thurber’s line, ‘Why should we be frightened by a gang 
of Senators?’ There are more individuals than one would care to 
count—they are more than half the people in our nation—who are 
opposed to the steady disintegration of American ideals, but they are 
scattered and unfocused; some are dismayed, most are unbelieving, 
and believing that it will change back to ‘decency’ by itself. 

What has this to do with letters? At least a little; and I am nearly 
sure a great deal. The political weather has become an extreme 
depressant. For every serious writer, for even our most seemingly 
apolitical ones, it is a ubiquitous nuisance, a powerful bore, a nag- 
ging distraction. It is an unreality that obscures the reality, that 
coerces us into a universe of political cartoons; worst of all, it ob- 
scures those unrealities that have been so propitious for certain 
psychological writers. As if the creative process didn’t have enough 
troubles of its own! 

Within all this gloom the gloomiest particular was the sad, tragic 
and incredible death of Dylan Thomas. When a unique man dies— 
and who will say that Dylan was not unique?—he leaves a frightful 
vacuum. Americans, as many Americans that read him and heard 
him, responded brilliantly to Dylan’s gifts. When he read, his 
audiences were sensitized to him and in precise accord with him, 
just as audiences at a corrida behave towards a favourite torero. 
They responded to his veronicas and his subtle faenas; they were 
touched by his tenderness and rocked by his impudence. At lovely 
St Luke's church, in the Greenwich Village section of Manhattan, 
hundreds of people came to the memorial service who had never met 
him and perhaps had never laid eyes on him. 

I saw Dylan four days before he went into a coma from which he 
never again stirred. I spent a long day and evening with him and saw 
nothing that struck me as unusual. He seemed normally well (or 
normally unwell). We made a six o'clock appointment for the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. I telephoned him in the morning in order to 
check and he seemed bad. I wanted to say, ‘You sound as though 
from the tomb’. I didn’t; I heard myself say, instead: ‘You sound like 
Louis Armstrong’. Dylan replied, low and hoarse and cryptic and 
stately: ‘You sound like Harvey Breit’. That evening he spun into his 
coma, spun for four-and-a-half days, and that was all. It was un- 
believable. | still don’t believe it. | have half-a-mind that he’ll call 
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for me at Brown’s the next time I’m in London and that we'll walk 
together to an after-hours pub. 

If this failing mind continues intermittently to serve me, it was 
Chekhoy, I believe, who on receiving a typically complaining letter 
from his brother replied with the advice: ‘Smash the vodka bottle’. 
This is sound advice even for one who is not related to Chekhov — 
and so on to hopeful straws and good days. 

The best news concerns our Nobel Prize winner, William 
Faulkner. On this his newest trip north from Mississippi, I have not 
seen Faulkner plain. The news—given me by Mr Faulkner’s editor 
and friend, and I hope I am not betraying a confidence—is that 
Faulkner has at long last finished his big book. It is titled simply A 
Fable, and it is The Gospel According to Faulkner. The novel's 
protagonist is The Unknown Soldier, and he (perhaps I should write 
it He) is our Lord Jesus. Saxe Commins, the editor in the case, is 
high on the book, as (so he says) is Faulkner, who has declared it to 
be, to his mind, his best novel. The book will be marked accordingly: 
December, 1944, Oxford, New York, Princeton, November, 1953. 

Recently there was a two-part ‘life’ of Faulkner in Life Magazine 
which carried a rather pretentious italic introduction stating that 
the author had taken two years to write the story. I doubt that there 
was anything in it that had not been printed before except the bold 
fact (known by all his friends and by many who are not his friends) 
that on occasions Mr Faulkner drank whisky. Faulkner was asked by 
Commins if he had read his story in Life. Faulkner told him he 
hadn’t, but that his mother had. ‘She sent them a telegram,’ Mr 
Faulkner related. ‘It was the first telegram she ever sent anybody and 
it was to cancel her subscription.’ 

John Steinbeck has finished a short novel, a form that he is nicely 
at home in, and after it is published (early in 1944) he plans to shape 
it into a musical. Ernest Hemingway has been in Africa. Remember- 
ing his beautiful story, The Snows of Kilimanjaro (an inept film 
version played in London just a year ago), it was somewhat strange 
and exciting to get a letter from him dated, ‘on safari, near Kiliman- 
jaro’. In the letter, Hemingway gives news of lions, buffalo and 
elephants (‘I had to work through a herd of 72 elephants, counted 
when they crossed an open space’), but no news related of books. 
Still, if one knows Hemingway, something is in the making; prob- 
ably three of four things, worked on in varying degrees, in an instinc- 
tive counterpoint. There was no very strong reaction here to Sir 
Winston’s getting the Nobel Prize at the expense of Hemingway. 
The sentiment was mainly an extra-literary one: Hemingway will 
probably get it next year, and since Churchill is a much older man, 
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why not? Though it doesn’t follow that Hemingway will get it, and 
for extra-literary reasons too. His ‘influential body of work’ should 
guarantee him the Nobel Award, but there is that about him of un- 
reconstructed individualism and it may have created uneasiness in 
the minds and hearts of the Nobel Prize judges. 

So much for our big three. (If one would like to consider that 
we have a big four, John Dos Passos hasn’t a novel in view at this 
time, but he has finished a book called The Mind and Heart of 
Thomas Jefferson.) Our younger writers have begun to fight back. 
There has been a little too much of flogging them. The critics have 
used the 1920s to flog them with too. Here and there, in New World 
Writing and Discovery, for example, younger writers have lashed 
back, attempting to prove that in Tennessee Williams, Truman 
Capote, Paul Bowles, William Styron, James Jones, Norman Mailer, 
J. D. Salinger and Jean Stafford the 1950s can be represented at any 
congress of talent. 

One can understand and sympathize with this feeling they have 
of being unnecessarily badgered. It is a kind of last straw for them 
to have to read in various journals and supplements that they are 
inferior. They are continuously being attacked for not writing about 
nice, normal, friendly people; or for failing to have an interesting, 
wholesome story to tell. This sort of criticism is always available, 
but it gathers momentum and authority in an illiberal time. Though 
none of their books has been burned (since they are not Com- 
munists and they write fiction), some of their books have been ques- 
tioned by various self-made censors, grass-root committees and one 
or two police chiefs. So far, justice has prevailed. The paper-back 
book people, who have been in the thick of the fight (too often only 
because of the irreverent book jackets), have been particularly 
effective in combating grass-root censorship—but at what expense 
to their purse and their spirit! 

In the short run it is difficult for the novelist to work through the 
oppressiveness; in the long run one may eventually find some 
indigenous Kafkas. What is surprising is to find no call-to-arms, no 
sharp protests, on the Broadway stage. The topical and the tenden- 
tious (usually masked in provocatively ambiguous symbols) have 
always found a ready place in the theatre. This season there are no 
polemics on Broadway. The hits— Tea and Sympathy, The Teahouse 
of August Moon and The Solid Gold Cadillac—are finely spun from 
the most trifling stuff. 

The first is a play, familiar enough, of prep school life and the way 
in which the perfectly decent, sensitive boy gets charged with 
homosexuality. There are intelligent performances and a particu- 
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larly first-class characterization by Deborah Kerr, but the ideas are 
naive and the climax is melodramatic. The other two box-office 
smashes are comedies. August Moon is brilliantly acted, briskly 
directed, and so utterly charming as to be practically vulgar. The 
Solid Gold Cadillac has expert direction by George Kaufman and 
the cleverest little adroit experienced actress in Josephine Hull. The 
drama critics’ reviews of the play were in essence love letters to Miss 
Hull. The musicals are, of course, doing a resounding business. There 
is no business like show business has reached something of a low. 
The critics are desperately wanting to like something, and producers, 
directors and actors are prayerfully looking for scripts. 

The biggest art event of the year and the favourite, at least from 
the public point of view, was the Frank Lloyd Wright show put on 
by James Johnson Sweeney at the Simon R. Guggenheim Museum 
in November. It was the most comprehensive exhibition of Wright’s 
architecture, urban planning and design in general ever held. In the 
first three weeks over 36,000 people came to see it. Sweeney, on 
opening day, remarked to Wright that it was gratifying to see the 
big crowds. The 84-year-old Wright replied: ‘Jim, no more than I 
expected. From now on it will snowball’. 

An essay should be written on the venerables of American 
creative life. Frank Lloyd Wright is a brilliant exemplar of what I 
mean. He is creative, romantic, deeply suspicious of all closed 
ideologies, crotchety and lives for a long time. He can be joined in 
this special galaxy by Alfred Stieglitz, Robert Frost, Carl Sandburg 
and there are still others. They even look alike, with their white hair 
and pink flesh. They become masters; they are canonized while still 
alive; and as they approach their ends by way of longevity they are 
unmistakably great and, somehow, through necessity perhaps of 
shoring one’s property, alarmingly congealed. 

Until the last two major fiascos, pugilism, the ‘fancy’, has been a 
fair substitute for the theatre at least. After all, one takes his 
dramatic moments where he can find them, and if the theatre fails 
to produce them, one is apt to turn to something else where intense 
moments are produced. But not any more. A final turn of the screw 
was given to our lives when Roland LaStarza succumbed to the 
heavy fists of Rocky Marciano and England’s own Randy Turpin 
collapsed before the feathery onslaught of Bobo Olson. That was the 
end and one could remark with the great poet, ‘Darkness and Devils! 
We are more than matched, we are overmanned!’ 

Beneath the level of the eyes where all is crystal-clear, or appears 
to be, life has a way of getting on with itself to the mystification of 
the observer. One of the most ambiguous phenomena is the way in 
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which certain films have reinstated on the ‘best seller’ lists the novels 
they are based on. This is true of James Jones’s From Here to Eternity 
and Herman Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny. It is alarmingly the case 
with Lloyd Douglas’s The Robe, a novel which was top commodity 
for three years, from 194% to 1946, at which time it gave up its 
habilment. Now it has returned again, a ghostly presence, in our 
box scores, presumably satisfying the desires and needs of a power- 
ful section of a new generation. 

Who would have thought that one might eventually come to the 
relative defence of radio? The day has come though; television has 
swept the country and the comic strip cliche of junior and senior 
fighting for their simultaneously favourite programmes is all too 
true. At least with radio, one could read in a perfunctory way; now 
all faculties are occupied by the grotesque flicker of the horrid 
screen. Along with the TV addicts, we have a new crowd, the HiFi 
gang, who devote their spare time and money to High Fidelity equip- 
ment. Will a day come when Shakespeare’s line, ‘This music mads 
me, let it sound no more’, holds true? Easily, I say. And I say unto 
you, what Hobbes said: ‘Put thousands together less bad, But the cage 
less gay’. 
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Robert Medley: Thames-side 
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Sir, 

It is difficult to talk about someone just dead, and presumptuous to 
talk on behalf of other people, but I should like to make the attempt 
all the same. For it seems important to try to put on record what 
Dylan Thomas and his poetry meant to me and my generation. 
When he died I found that I was not the only person of my 
age who felt curiously and deeply upset—curiously because we 
scarcely knew him, and deeply because, in spite of that, our feelings 
had a tinge of personal grief. People older than us may have known 
him personally. People younger than us must now make acquain- 
tance with a legend, for already, like gay fungi round the fallen tree, 
the anecdotes are springing up through which they will get as close 
to him as they can. But to us he was somewhere between legend and 
person; we knew him by sight; he was young but fifteen years put 
him just out of our circle; he was the maestro, an inspiration just 
beyond our acquaintance, and to us there was something awesome 
as well as sad about his disappearance. 

What in our eyes did he stand for, then? First he believed ab- 
solutely — and how many of us do in our hearts believe in it? —in the 
importance of poetry. In an age when the poet either, feeling himself 
in a bankrupt department of the entertainment business, can only 
utter a wry ‘credo quia inutile est’, or, feeling increasingly worried, 
like a cuttlefish pours out defensive ink on “The Value of Poetry in 
the Modern World’, ‘Poetry and You’, etc, Dylan Thomas wrote on 
with unruffled certainty. He stayed outside coteries, beyond argu- 
ment, and apart from self-explanation. As every modern poet must, 
he kept on friendly terms with the various official god-fatherly in- 
stitutions of culture, but he never kowtowed or sold out. He pub- 
lished little, threw away a lot, wrote nothing to order. 

He was also, of course, an ‘influence’ —and not always a good one, 
I’m afraid, owing to our own stupidity. In fact I think it will be some 
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time still before his poetic discoveries are tactfully absorbed into 
the work of another poet. (When I edited Oxford Poetry five years 
ago it was noticeable that young poets were benefiting more from 
studying Auden than from Thomas, who seemed to have a drug-like 
effect on them, stimulating messy writing and a euphoriac freedom 
from self-criticism.) Many of us misunderstood him completely and 
classed him as a Surrealist. I can remember how the early poems 
with their mesmeric iambic pentameters took the ear by storm much 
as Swinburne’s rhythms did in their day. We had a game of shouting 
out favourite lines to each other when we met. ‘I see you boys of 
summer in your ruin’, someone would say. ‘I sit and watch the worm 
beneath my nail Wearing the quick away’, a second would reply. 
While a third added gravely ‘My father’s ghost is climbing in the 
rain’. We were intensely excited by the poetry, but very conscious 
that we didn’t understand most of it, so we turned it into a half-joke 
and treated it as a species of automatic writing, which had managed 
to achieve fluke felicities. We were thoroughly wrong in this. 
He had only the faintest affinities with the Surrealists. ‘My poetry is 
the record of my individual struggle from darkness towards some 
measure of light’, he once said. And in Deaths and Entrances that 
struggle was crowned. But from the start his will was towards clarity 
as well as order. Dylan Thomas’s best poems involved astonishing 
control—control of rhythm and of imagery drawn from and appeal- 
ing to the subconscious, but never indiscriminately emptied out of 
it. Once I mistook him for that fabulous animal, the Natural Poet. 
Then I came across an early draft in his handwriting of ‘Lie Still, 
Sleep Becalmed’, and I realized how much he altered and rewrote. 
Who knows how many gruelling man-hours lie behind the perfect- 
seeming spontaneity of ‘Fern Hill’? 

Dylan was a figure, a character, a bard, even a card; he looked and 
behaved more like a poet than anyone since Yeats. Whatever our 
ideas may be about the artist's place or responsibility in society, we 
all cherish an archetypal picture of the Poet, just as we do of the 
King. We may have monarchs who dress and behave like us, or 
slightly better; we may have forced them democratically to do it; but 
half of us wants the bold, bad, gorgeous kings and queens back again. 
It’s the same with our poets. They may disguise themselves protec- 
tively as business men nowadays, but is that what the public really 
wants? Dylan was wild and generous, flamboyant, unpredictable 
religious, ribald and thirsty. His poetry was rhapsodical anti- 
industrial and, above all, musical. For all his obscurity, the most un- 
expected people read him. A major in the regular army suddenly left 
the room and came back with a copy of The Map of Love, and pro- 
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ceeded to explain a poem to me line by line. A publican in Oxford- 
shire broke into a discussion on Thomas with ‘Ah, Dylan. I knew 
him well when he was a lad. There’s a poet for you. I often read this’, 
and out came a signed copy of 18 Poems. 

Now he has gone, something like a panic descends on the world of 
letters. It is not certain that he was a great poet, but he wrote in the 
manner and in the tradition of the great, and the altitudes which he 
reached in ten or so poems are scarcely approachable by anyone left 
behind. His death was a major disaster, and, incongruous as the 
comparison may seem, it leaves English Poetry as desolate as did the 
death of Pope. The gloom it has caused is almost patriotic. 


James Michie 


Sir, 
The death of Dylan Thomas at the age of thirty-nine is an immeasur- 
able loss to English letters. In memory of his poetic genius a fund 
has been started for the establishment of a Trust to assist his widow 
in the support and education of his three young children. This Trust 
will be administered in their interests by a committee which will 
include Messrs Drummonds, Branch of the Royal Bank of Scotland. 
Subscriptions should be sent either to Messrs Drummonds at 49 
Charing Cross, London, SW1, or to A. G. Dennis, Esq, LLM, Solicitor, 
40 Berkeley Square, London, W1. The latter will supply any informa- 
tion required either as to the means of payment or the nature of the 
Trust; it is hoped that subscribers, wherever possible, will enter into 
a deed of covenant to pay over a period of years, thereby securing 
for the beneficiaries a relief of income tax which would otherwise 
not be available. We earnestly hope that the response to this appeal 
will be both immediate and sustained. 
T. S. Eliot, Peggy Ashcroft, Kenneth Clark, Walter de la 
Mare, Graham Greene, Augustus John, Louis MacNeice, 
Edwin Muir, Goronwy Rees, Edith Sitwell, Osbert Sitwell, 
Vernon Watkins, Emlyn Williams. 
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A Writer’s Diary by Virginia Woolf. (Hogarth Press. 18s.) 


A Writer’s Diary by Virginia Woolf, being extracts from the journal 
she kept for 27 years, that is to say from 1915 to 1941 when she died, 
is a selection by her husband. This volume is of as many pages as 
there are days in the year. In a wary preface Mr Woolf is careful to 
inform us that what he has chosen, out of 26 volumes of manuscript, 
includes ‘practically everything which referred to her own writing’. 
However much we admire her as a writer, and we do, this strikes a 
chill. Most of us, as she was, are incurably curious. And when we are 
concerned with one of the great women oi our time, it is hard to be 
denied. This Mr Woolf seems to acknowledge. For he has added ‘a 
certain number of passages’ on what she thinks of what she is read- 
ing, which incidentally is only in the classics, for until towards the 
end of her life she avoided the books of her contemporaries. This 
appears to be from a genuine lack of interest (although James Joyce’s 
work she admits bothered her). Then Mr Woolf also includes pas- 
sages of which, as she herself writes ‘It strikes me that in this book 
I practise writing; do my scales; yes and work at certain effects’, and 
he finally offers us certain pieces which ‘give the reader an idea of 
the direct impact on her mind of scenes and persons’. 

Whether anyone so close to Virginia Woolf may be the best person 
to make a choice is open to doubt. To select is to use art. This there- 
fore is the picture we are, so to speak, officially meant to see of her. 
But then you may object, that is true of any editor. Also, as one can 
infer, there are the many still living, for whom it would be too frank 
to be confronted by her wit and comment. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted, one is left with a great sense of the unsatisfied. There is 
so much more that only our children will read, the blessed fortunate 
creatures. 

Because there are few women who occupied the position Virginia 
Woolf assumed in her lifetime. She says here somewhere that she 
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can’t bear what, in her own day, was written about Bloomsbury, 
and indeed thought, at one moment, to do her own guide to it. But 
she cannot be blamed if she was singled out as she was. Not so much 
the brilliance of her husband and friends, as her own genius, isolated 
her in a limelight all her own. It is to her credit that she seems to 
despise this. Nevertheless we can, in this volume, watch her fame 
rise, and then, in her own estimation, wane. She takes a pleasure in 
both, as is perhaps natural in the self-comforting of a diary. For it 
appears she can never get away from herself. But then who can? 

As Mr Woolf warns us in the preface, she writes of her diary that 
‘one gets into the habit of recording one particular kind of mood— 
irritation or misery, say—and not of writing one’s diary when one 
is feeling the opposite’. Here again is the caveat, noticed earlier in 
this review, that what we have in this volume may only be one side 
of her. The trouble is, it is impossible to guess how true these extracts 
are to all but that one side. 

For what we are given is a long chronicle of one book after 
another written in longhand, then the fair copy typed, then her 
husband’s entirely just praise, the real agony of proofs next, and at 
last publishing day with, after a few hours, the astonished delight 
and admiration of her friends and relations and finally of the re- 
viewers. And all this in great agony of spirit, with repeated instruc- 
tions to herself not to mind the criticism which is hardly ever given 
(or, if so, which she barely respects) and then the girding of the 
loins, and the starting of what for her is the new nightmare, the 
next compulsion, the new book. In between whiles she keeps on 
assuring herself that she is happy. But, as perhaps her nature was in 
these 365 pages, she does not I think once mention laughter. 

The labour that went to all this is stupendous. Her habit seems to 
have been to write all morning, in the first years as little as fifty 
words, later as many as one thousand, though it is true she calls this 
‘Two pages’ which, depending on how she filled her manuscript 
book, might mean still fewer words. After lunch, at least an hour’s 
walk. She is very close to her sister Mrs Bell, and if she is in Sussex, 
she may visit there in the afternoon, or go over to another neighbour, 
Lord Keynes. Two or three games of bowls seem to have been the 
one relaxation. Then more writing between five and seven. After 
dinner serious reading, planned sometimes, in this diary, for weeks 
in advance, and often from the original Greek. Then bed at ten-thirty. 
And always, it seems, awake again between three and four in the 
morning, when she seriously appraises where she has got to in her 
work. The only interruptions in all this are the agonizing headaches 
which come again and again and which incapacitate her for two 
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weeks, or the influenza, perhaps twice a year, which drags her down 
seriously. And she was really happy, these extracts make one feel, 
only when she was working. 

And if the novel she was doing turned sour on her, got stuck, there 
were other tasks handy such as criticism. She was always ‘resting’ 
her mind with other literary labours. That this was successful is 
shown by the fact that she left twenty-two books behind her, quite 
apart from the diaries. But it does not lessen the strain understand- 
ably evident in the present volume. 

Indeed this sense of strain reaches almost intolerable heights dur- 
ing the writing of ‘The Years’; ‘Night and Day’, at the beginning of 
her life’s achievement, had been hard enough, but it was as nothing 
to the tortures she endured in creating the first named. After close 
on three years’ labour at this book she writes, ‘I can only, after two 
months, make this brief note, to say at last after two months’ dismal 
and worse, almost catastrophic, illness . . . I’m again on top. I have to 
rewrite, I mean interpolate, and rub out most of “The Years” in 
proof’. And, at that stage, the novel, which many consider her best, 
was 950 pages long. A record of hard work and guts that is beyond 
praise and which measures up to her stature. 

Then, at the urging of friends, and his nearest relatives, she took 
on the biography of her great friend Roger Fry, who had died not 
long before. A harder task it would be almost impossible to imagine. 
One of the Stracheys told her straight out that it was impossible. 
And here is Virginia Woolf sketching a small part of the biography 
in this entry: 

‘Suppose I make a break after H.’s' death (madness). A separate 
paragraph quoting what R. himself said. Then a break. Then begin 
definitely with the first meeting. That is the first impression: a man 
of the world, no professor or Bohemian. Then give facts in his letters 
to his mother. Then back to the second meeting. Pictures: talk about 
art: I look out of the window: His persuasiveness—a certain density 
— wished to persuade you to like what he liked. Eagerness, absorp- 
tion, stir—a kind of vibration like a hawkmoth round him. Or shall 
I make a scene here—at Ott's’? Then Cple.* Driving out: getting 
things in: his deftness in combining. Then quote letters to R. 

‘The first 1910 show. 

‘The ridicule. Quote W. Blunt. 

‘Effect on R. Another close-up. 

‘The letter to MacColl, His own personal liberation. 

‘Excitement. Found his method (but this wasn’t lasting. His letters 


‘ Helen Fry. ? Lady Ottoline Morell. * Constantinople. 
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to V. show that he was swayed too much by her). 

‘Love. How to say that he never was in love? 

‘Give the pre-war atmosphere. Ott. Duncan’. France. 

‘Letter to Bridges about beauty and sensuality. His exactingness. 
Logic.’ 

In this entry she seems to give a glimpse of the technique of con- 
struction towards which she was now driving, within three years of 
her death, with all her powers. Quite apart from the amazing grasp 
which she displays in the above—the carrying of the complete pro- 
jection in the head, a capacity, a state of command which may only 
come from long application—there is what she calls the ‘four 
dimension’ approach. See how she creates depth in the portrait of 
Fry, or rather in the portrait as it was then, at that moment in her 
book; by the death, what Fry himself said, then her first meeting with 
him, then his letters to his mother, then her second meeting and so 
on. Here, before one’s eyes, is built the sure scaffolding of a work 
of art. 

Even more certain are the few sketches we are given, such as the 
Doctor from Lewes, who, after the consultation, stays to chat and 
omitting her, invites Leonard Woolf to the local chess club, and she 
would have so liked to have gone! Again the altogether brilliant ac- 
count of travelling by night in the train, the Nicolsons and the 
Woolfs to Richmond, Yorks, to see a total eclipse of the sun, soon 
after dawn. Anyone who reads this was with them, must feel they 
were in the same compartment that night and had stood, at the 
moment, dismayed on the particular moor. This is also true of her 
setting down of what she saw of the blitz on London. Her command 
of what she sees can only be called uncanny. 

It is for a later generation to guess at the position Virginia Woolf 
is to hold. It will be another two decades, as with all work done in 
the twenties and thirties, before any clear idea will emerge as to 
whether she will continue to be read. All we can tell the very young 
now, is that she had a profound effect on her time. And that we be- 
lieve that, in 1941, a great woman and a great writer died, leaving 
in her work, as true artists do, a great part of herself behind her so 
freshly set down with endless, excruciating and exhausting labour. 

HENRY GREEN 


1 Duncan Grant. 
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EXCEPT THE LorD by Joyce Cary. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 


The books of Joyce Cary are restoring to English novel-writing a 
dimension which has been largely missing for the last eighty years. 
The world he writes of is at once vaster and more vivid than the 
world of his contemporaries. His characters are more real because 
they cast a shadow; and it is not merely a small shadow on the earth, 
but a gigantic shadow on the clouds. 

I remember once seeing the ceremony of a canonization in St 
Peter’s at Rome. It began early, and dragged on half the day; we had 
been in our places, standing, for hours before it started. The ritual 
was extremely complicated, and from the need to complete it cor- 
rectly and to time, everything was in the hands of officials and 
chamberlains, who bustled to and fro in knee-breeches, marshalling 
cardinals, presenting books for extracts to be read through loud- 
speakers, deft as head-waiters and nippy as half-backs. As the hours 
unrolled, nuns beside me took a spell off from kneeling on the stone 
floor to share round a garlic sausage and a long roll of bread. There 
was much whispering, tugging of sleeves and dusting-off of crumbs. 

But the ceremony as a whole was deeply impressive, and its 
power derived precisely from the fact that it did not seem intended 
to be ‘real’. This was simply a performance, the earthly husk or 
simulacrum of a ceremony envisaged as taking place in its full glory 
in the heavens. It is the same sense that all earthly action has an 
eternal counterpart, is effective for good or ill beyond its visible 
consequences, which Cary has restored to novel-writing. 

In this he is entirely different from, for example, Graham Greene. 
Greene’s characters are always in conflict with an authority outside 
themselves, an official morality or religion forbidding a course of 
action which the individual would find pleasant. Will he (she) or 
will he not defy authority in pursuit of private happiness? In either 
case he is doomed. If he defies, he will be unhappy through guilt at 
his own disobedience, and because he regards himself now as out- 
cast from spiritual grace. If he bows to authority, he will be un- 
happy, both through a sense of loss and from the conviction that he 
has betrayed individual values in conforming to official ones. 

For Greene’s men and women, religion is seldom an absolute: it is, 
rather, an uneasy pricking which renders impossible the contented 
acceptance of worldly happiness. Its value is largely nuisance value. 

The dilemma of Cary’s characters is both more interesting and 
more profound. The moral and religious principles which form the 
background to their actions are not those of an external authority, 
but of the individual himself, made his own by conscious accept- 
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ance. Because they are personal, the one who follows principle, ex- 
periences, not the weakness of succumbing to an imposed law, but 
the confidence gained by achievement. Equally, in defying morality 
and religion, it is a part of the self which is defied in the interests of 
passion, ambition, or concern to help another. Because the battle- 
ground is inside and not outside, Cary’s men and women —and par- 
ticularly his children —have always about them the glory of victory 
as well as the humiliation of defeat. Precisely in that consists the 
dignity of being human, and it is Cary’s honour as a novelist to have 
restored that dignity to contemporary writing. 

Coupled with his strong apprehension of the human drama, Cary 
has a rare gift for the creation of character; character always in 
movement like a film, never rigid in supposed completeness like a 
snapshot. He fuses himself with his central figures, simultaneously 
presenting the flow of life as it appears to them, while defining and 
continually modifying his characters by what they see, suffer and 
remember of the flow of life. In his three related novels, Herself 
Surprised (1941), To Be a Pilgrim (1942) and The Horse’s Mouth 
(1944), Cary produced a trilogy of an unusual kind, in which the 
volumes did not follow one another as a sequence, but described 
essentially the same events as seen through different eyes. Each story 
was told in the first person, and with astonishing virtuosity the 
author became Sarah Munday, the warm-hearted, sluttish cook; 
Wilsher, the subtle, slightly-cracked old lawyer; and Jimson, the 
rumbustious painter who embodies Cary’s conception of artistic 

enius. 

: Except the Lord, his newest novel, is similarly related to his 
previous one, Prisoner of Grace (1952). That told the story of 
Chester Nimmo, leading political figure in the first quarter of this 
century, as seen by his wife Nina. Except the Lord is Chester's 
memory, particularly of his own childhood, as set down by himself 
‘an old man nearing my end’. For three-quarters of its length, this is 
a book of intense power. The life of the Nimmo family on Dartmoor 
in the ’seventies is told with a directness and authority worthy of 
George Eliot. What goes wrong? Why does the last quarter not so 
much slacken as disintegrate? Rath 

Cary’s weakness as a writer is the counterpart of one of his chief 
gifts, the power of immersion in his characters. It is essential that a 
writer be able to immerse himself, otherwise his creatures have no 
life. But it is equally essential that he does not immerse himself 
entirely, or he loses control over his own narrative. 

This risk of losing control is dangerously multiplied by Cary’s 
delight in technical virtuosity. In To Be a Pilgrim, for example, three 
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separate sets of events are actually being presented to us in the same 
narrative. To add to the complexity, the house around which the 
story centres has a symbolic significance as representing England her- 
self. The threads are handled with wonderful dexterity, but the dex- 
terity shows through the narrative, so that the technique tends to be 
successful at the expense of the book’s impact. 

When an author allows himself to become entirely identified with 
his characters, two consequences follow. First, the reader is not 
always clear whether general reflections correspond with the 
author’s convictions, or are intended to represent beliefs, or perhaps 
even examples of confused thinking, on the part of the narrator. In 
Except the Lord we read: ‘And who shall say that young people who 
set out thus to make a home, who relied not so much on impulse as 
the deeper affection that comes from mutual gratitude, and share the 
purest love on earth—a common devotion to their children—who 
shall say that they are sinning” 

That phrase ‘the purest love on earth’ is, to my mind, a piece of 
cant, and it is important to know whether the cant belongs to nar- 
rator Nimmo or to author Cary. To take another example, there is, 
in general, a beautiful lucidity about Cary’s writing. But occasion- 
ally one faces a slide into confusion such as: ‘Far be it from me to 
claim that the prejudice of my generation in favour of a certain 
reticence in respect of the details of private life is a law of the Medes 
—the more modern practice of, as it is said, coming clean which so 
often appears to us the opposite, may be indeed, as it is urged, a salu- 
tary blow against a dangerous prudery. And I am well aware that 
such revelations are often the mask rather of a too trusting than a 
too sophisticated nature. ...’ Is such a passage a mere lapse on the 
writer’s part? Or was it meant to demonstrate that Nimmo falls into 
confusion whenever he approaches one of his taboos? 

Once an author abdicates control there is always a reason to 
justify whatever course his narrative may take. The central 
character is moralizing, he is being deliberately tricky, lapsing into 
incoherence; he doesn’t feel well today and is confusing the present 
with the past; possibly he’s lost interest in the story, and is revealing 
his lack of staying power by winding the whole thing up as quickly 
as he can. But the existence of a reason does not make a course the 
right one. It is significant that the point at which Except the Lord 
starts its downhill plunge is where Chester Nimmo, the narrator, 
butts into the fabric of his story with the words ‘Last week I had a 
heart attack’. 

Of novelists writing today, Cary gives overwhelmingly the ex- 
perience of life’s ebb and flow, washing smooth or bringing out the 
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The Literary Essays of Ezra Pound 
edited and introduced by T. S. ELIOT 


This volume gathers together Ezra Pound’s most im- 
portant contributions to literary criticism during the 
last forty years. The selection, comprehending general 
statements of Literary principles and studies of poetry 
ancient and modern, has been made from his published 
volumes and other essays published in periodicals and 
not previously collected. 30s. 


The Translations of Ezra Pound 
introduced by HUGH KENNER 


‘Majestic volume—these poems are like additions to 
the sum of civilization.—EDWIN MUIR: Observer. The 
contents include the entire Noh plays, the Guido Caval- 
canti poems, the Arnaut Daniel poems, Cathay, and 
Seafarer. 30s. 


The Faber Book of Twentieth Century Verse 


‘Reflects a new way of looking at poetry which has 
grown up since The Faber Book of Modern Verse was 
published—an anthology which lovers of poetry will 
wish to possess.’-—Times Literary Supplement. Edited 
by JOHN HEATH-STUBBS and DAVID WRIGHT. 12s. 6d. 


The Pot Geranium NORMAN NICHOLSON 


A new volume of poems. 9s. 6d. 


The Overreacher HARRY LEVIN 
A Study of Christopher Marlow 


A new study of the great tragic poet by the distin- 
guished American scholar and critic. Illustrated. 21s. 
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essential roughness of his characters: to this he adds a profound 
sense of life’s importance. But a book is not only a presentation of 
life in its turmoil and fulness, it is also an artistic creation requiring 
to be made perfect in itself. This Cary, | find, does not achieve. And 
the enemy of such achievement is his prodigious facility in creation, 
and the delighted working-up of his own technical skill into needless 
and hampering refinements of complexity. 
TOM HOPKINSON 


THE EMPEROR’S CLOTHES by Kathleen Nott. (Heinemann. 18s.) 
Maria Cross by Donat O’Donnell. (Chatto and Windus. 21s.) 


Miss Nott seems to me to exercise a healthy, if not altogether a 
benign, influence. She is a rationalist not only of the old, but also of 
a new school—the school of ‘semantics’ and of ‘logical positivism’. 
She will not put up with any nonsense. She is a vigorous defender 
of ‘Liberalism’ and of ‘Science’, and she does not like to see either of 
these words placed between inverted commas. 

Her sustained and capable attack is launched, according to her 
book’s sub-title, ‘on the dogmatic orthodoxy of T. S. Eliot, Graham 
Greene, Dorothy Sayers, C. S. Lewis and others’. In fact not much 
space is devoted to Graham Greene; Dorothy Sayers and C. S. Lewis 
come in for some very rough, but not lengthy, treatment; the main 
objective, and a difficult one to reach, is the dogmatic orthodoxy of 
Mr Eliot. For Mr Eliot Miss Nott has a great respect. He has, she says, 
‘only himself to blame’ for being mentioned in the same breath as 
Miss Sayers or Mr Lewis. And he is not so easy to deal with as are 
these others, because he ‘will not argue’. This is, I agree, very pro- 
voking of him. Miss Nott expresses her own outraged feelings as 
follows: ‘Mr Eliot reminds me of a dignified landlady who without 
a word retrieves the tribal ornaments from the cupboard where the 
guest has hidden them, and puts them back on the mantelpiece’. The 
ornaments in question are the dogmas of Catholicism, and Miss 
Nott does not see why she should be expected to believe in them 
against the evidence of her senses and of her intelligence. 

I think that her deeply felt and closely argued protest against ‘neo- 
scholasticism’ is valuable and timely. Today for a variety of reasons 
many people are not only reluctant to think for themselves, but 
ready to congratulate themselves on their disinclination to do so. 
They will pronounce, not with sorrow, but with relief or rage, such 
views as ‘Reason has failed’ or ‘Science can tell us nothing of funda- 
mental importance’; and by these statements they will mean more 
than ‘Reason and science are not able to tell us everything that we 
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Edith Sitwell 
GARDENERS AND ASTRONOMERS 


This new collection of 18 poems will set the seal on Dr. 
Sitwell’s reputation. ...It enshrines the essence of her 
life’s work. 8s. 6d. 


A. L. Rowse 
AN ELIZABETHAN GARLAND 


“He constantly gives us a sense of sudden, almost breath- 
taking contact with the past. ... Everywhere the reader 
will see evidences of the scholarly, sensitive and uncon- 
ventional art which we have learned to expect from this 
writer.” —DOROTHY MARGARET STUART (Britain Today). 

Illustrated 15s. 


John Holloway 
THE VICTORIAN SAGE 


‘“‘There is nothing pedantic, obscure or dogmatic about 
his book. He has forged an accurate measuring instru- 
ment and employed it to deepen our understanding of 
six great men.”—Sunday Times. 18s. 


To be published shortly 


Charles Christopher 
Morgan La Farge 
THE BEAUTY 
BURNING GLASS FOR ASHES 
His new play to be pub- A new novel in verse to 
lished in February. be published in February. 


Macmillan and Co. Ltd. 
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should like to know’. There are often distinct undertones declaring 
that reason is wicked or out of date, and a kind of joy is felt in 
making the assertion that science is ‘only’ a list of measurements. 
Such obscurantism is not only stupid but dangerous, and is the more 
dangerous for being fashionable. Reason, throughout history, has 
often played the part of a devil revolting from God, and the liberat- 
ing part has often been overplayed; but whenever reason has been 
driven out, seven worse devils have immediately filled the empty 
room. The modern flight from reason has been responsible not only 
for a number of intellectual converts to religious orthodoxy, but 
also for a much greater number of converts to Fascism. 

The relation between the two groups of converts is something 
that is worth examining. Here, of course, it is important to avoid 
over-simplification. It would be absurd, for example, to maintain 
that all Roman Catholics have Fascist tendencies, or that there is 
something in the nature of the imaginative writer which must make 
him hostile to scientists; yet all the same these propositions deserve 
some attention. They are examined, along with much else, in a most 
sensitive and absorbing book by a Catholic critic, Mr Donat 
O’Donnell. Maria Cross is a study of the best known imaginative 
Catholic writers of our day (Mauriac, Bernanos, Bloy, Greene, 
O’Faolain, Waugh, Claudel, Péguy), and it is interesting to find that 
of these eight writers four, according to Mr O’Donnell, ‘have certain 
unmistakable Fascist affinities’, while the remainder (except, per- 
haps, Mr Greene) are in his opinion at least suspect. Mr O’Donnell is 
careful to point out that he is not conducting ‘a literary Nuremberg 
trial for “dangerous impulses” ’. He is also courageous in using the 
words ‘Nazi’ and ‘Fascist’ not simply as terms of abuse. ‘The men 
with whom we are concerned’, he writes, ‘are pre-eminently men 
who can imagine and it is through this faculty that they touch 
Nazism, which was, in one of its aspects, the great and long-awaited 
insurrection of the imagination against reason.’ 

It is true that the literary Fascists (among whom, in this sense, 
Yeats must certainly be included) and also Miss Nott’s ‘neo-schol- 
astics’ have something to attack and to detest. It is, in Mr O’Donnell’s 
words, ‘the modern Philistine who applies such principles as he pos- 
sesses in a rigid, mechanical and linear fashion, the man for whom 
imagination is always irrelevant to reason’. Mr O’Donnell goes on to 
observe, ‘In denouncing this enemy our Catholic writers are 
humanist in the best sense, defending the terrible and glorious com- 
plexity of human nature against those who would reduce man to 
the level of an ersatz angel. Yet there is something in the proceed- 
ings that makes us a little uncomfortable’. What makes Mr 
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O’Donnell ‘a little uncomfortable’ is simply this—that in the name 
of Catholic humanism the voice of Reason itself (and I think he 
might have added Charity) is being drowned in a kind of rhetoric. 

[am not able here to do justice to the main body of Mr O’Donnell’s 
acute and penetrating criticism, and I must not give the impression 
that he condemns the authors whom he is studying. Far from it. His 
view is that in using the language of Catholicism they are able to 
appeal to all of us at a deeper level than can non-Catholic writers. 
This is not a view that I hold myself, and I do not think that Miss 
Nott would hold it either. On the use of language Miss Nott has very 
many interesting and true things to say, and it would be both unfair 
and extremely difficult to attempt to summarize her long and in- 
tricate argument. The only point that I wish to make is that Miss 
Nott is very far from being a ‘modern Philistine’ or a representative 
of that levelling and mechanical type of thought and feeling which is 
rightly attacked by those who can see or imagine the heights and 
depths of human nature. She does, however, carry the war, with 
great vigour, into the anti-rationalist camp. Though she may some- 
times overstate her case, she will take a good deal of answering. Her 
pleas for the re-integration of thought and feeling, her refusal to 
discard reason or to deny experience, her robust common sense — 
all this is very valuable indeed. She reminds us of a fact which, since 
the end of the nineteenth century, has often been forgotten—that 
a free man, if he accepts authority, accepts it voluntarily. And a 
faith from which reason is banished must always be a slavery. 

Let me repeat that these are short notes on a single aspect of a 
complicated argument. I mean to recommend, not to describe, two 
interesting books. 


REX WARNER 


THE VIOLINS OF ST JACQUES by Patrick Leigh Fermor. (Murray and 
Verschoyle. 9s. 6d.) ; 

A SHARE OF THE WORLD by Hugo Charteris. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 

THE IMAGE AND THE SEARCH by Walter Baxter. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


Walter Baxter, Hugo Charteris and Patrick Leigh Fermor are out- 
standing among those writers whose careers were delayed by the 
war. They are in their middle-thirties but have so far published little. 
Though the war may have hindered the mechanical practice of 
writing it didn’t prevent their first books from ha¥ing considerable 
maturity. In Look Down in Mercy —and in a lesser way in his new 
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novel—Mr Baxter uses the climate of war, and Mr Charteris’s donnée 
depends on the fact of war and its later psychological effects. He uses 
as an epigraph to A Share of the World Marianne Moore's words 
‘There never was a war that was not inward’. Mr Leigh Fermor, 
something of a wartime swashbuckler, alone of the three moves in 
a world unshadowed by that experience. While Mr Baxter and Mr 
Charteris, because they are natural novelists, are involved in the 
post-war world, he now lavishes his brilliant talent for muscular 
mandarin prose on material which the serious contemporary novelist 
might feel is without significance. The Violins of St Jacques was sug- 
gested by the volcanic destruction, in 1902, of St Pierre, the capital 
of Martinique. Mr Leigh Fermor was clearly interested in the oppor- 
tunity to describe the creole life of sixty years ago, the ‘giant lobsters 
and crabs, the ivory pyramids of chou coco and chou palmiste’ wait- 
ing to be devoured by guests at the great ball of the Comte de Serin- 
dan, and, finally, the eruption of the volcano and the subsidence of 
the island beneath the sea. All this he does superbly and it is what 
makes the book so readable. Unfortunately he has not chosen to 
write a little work in the genre of Mr Sitwell’s Valse des Fleurs, but a 
nouvelle with plot and characters—and it is here that his talent fails 
him. ‘I feel I’m in the thick of a tenth-rate melodrama,’ says the 
heroine, Josephine, and one feels that Mr Leigh Fermor’s conscience 
is talking, just as Henry James, when revising Roderick Hudson, 
made a character say ‘It’s all like a rather bad novel’. Mr Leigh 
Fermor ‘reports’ his characters to us, rarely allows their actions in- 
directly to reveal their nature. Except the villain, who is oddly 
named Sciocca, the Italian for ‘fool’, the people are no more than 
shadowy puppets getting in the way of their master’s remarkable 
powers of description. The Traveller's Tree was the perfect element 
for Mr Leigh Fermor’s exuberant talent; if it is fair to judge from 
The Violins of St Jacques it does not find that element in fiction. 

A homely definition of a true novelist might run: ‘A writer who 
can express a facet of his own time by equating it, via the special 
case of his individuals, with what is unchanging in the human mind’. 
Mr Charteris is a true novelist, and his first novel not only pins down 
exactly certain aspects of English life during the first years after the 
war, but with great psychological subtlety considers such ageless 
concepts as ‘fear’ and ‘love’. The typical hero of the modern novel is 
a Philoctetes with the wound but without the bow. (The case of 
Fusilier Lydon has recently shown that in doing this the novelist is 
speaking for his age.) Mr Charteris’s hero, John Grant, is mentally 
wounded by the war, a young man outwardly conventional who is 
haunted by a fear he cannot comprehend, and by it deadened, made 
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boorish, priggish and often insufferable. He wills himself to love a 
girl, falling into the common error that Plato’s halves will always 
make one. When he finds that the girl he imagines he loves doesn’t 
turn him into a ‘man’, that love is not a means of mutual completion, 
he cries ‘Are we all of us alone for life?” and plans suicide. Mr 
Charteris, like Edith Wharton and Mr Eliot, is obsessed by that 
Aeschylean necessity, the myth of the Eumenides, and he has given 
them a modern embodiment in Bright, who is present at every crisis 
in John Grant’s life to make sure that the abhorréd shears do their 
work; he is there, smiling, when John, on a patrol in Italy, shoots one 
of his own men by mistake, there—as a footman—to destroy his 
relationship with Jane Matlock, and there when John, in the gun- 
room, is preparing to shoot himself. Bright is brilliantly, economic- 
ally done and his evil smile haunts the book. A Share of the World 
can be written about at two levels; I have tried to suggest something 
of its tragic implications, but a novel is only worthwhile when ex- 
pressed in a fable which convinces as an imitation of life. Like the 
Greeks Mr Charteris believes that the fable is the most important 
part of tragedy and that the actions he imitates must excite recogni- 
tion as well as pity or compassion. One recognizes the Matlock 
family immediately; bound together with uneasy love, feeling the 
first of many financial pinches, the once brilliant, charming son 
now, at twenty-three, a belligerent soak, and Jane herself—the 
‘wonderful girl’—caged by family responsibilities, fearing the 
greatest curse of all, the inability to love. On this surface level Mr 
Charteris has caught them all to a ‘t’, but he also makes us aware that 
they are as doomed as Mr Eliot’s Monchensey family or the house of 
Orestes. A Share of the World, in spite of some formal imperfections, 
particularly in the first part, gives every hope that Mr Charteris will 
take his place among the few novelists whom one will bother to read 
with serious attention. 

Mr Baxter’s first novel, Look Down in Mercy, made one feel that 
he also might take his place among the few. It was a moving tour de 
force which—I speak for myself here—seemed to side-step an im- 
portant part of the psychological motivation. The homosexual rela- 
tionship between the officer and the soldier convinced in itself as a 
perfect artificial flower convinces in itself; but one wasn’t aware of 
the existence of a seed. Nevertheless it was a fine and ‘truthful’ 
novel. ‘Truthful’, in this sense, is not a word that applies to The 
Image and the Search. Most of the reviewers seem to have agreed to 
dislike it for one reason or another; but what is puzzling is why a 
writer who has shown himself to have an interesting mind and some- 
thing important to say about the human condition should produce a 
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book which says so little. Is it that he has chosen a theme and a pro- 
tagonist which are not congenial to him? If so the rest of the novel’s 
faults—the shapelessness, and the constant appearance and disap- 
pearance of characters, etc—would follow automatically. It is im- 
pertinent for a reviewer to tell a novelist what sort of material he 
should or should not use, but there are ample reasons to support this 
view. Sarah is a wounded heroine without a bow, and Mr Baxter has 
studied her as a nymphomaniac. Charming as he intends her to be 
there is no less harsh word for her. She becomes a nymphomaniac, 
to our surprise, when her husband is killed in the war and she begins 
her search for a sexual companion who is as good in bed as he was. I 
put it with intentional crudity because, in spite of efforts, Mr Baxter 
fails to convince me that her psychological problem is any more 
interesting than that. There is no reason why a study of nympho- 
mania should not be as valid and as moving as the study of homo- 
sexuality in Look Down in Mercy, but if the imitation of life is as un- 
recognizable as it is here the theme can be nothing but meaningless. 
There is an aspect of this novel which is relevant to writers other. 
than Mr Baxter himself. It begins to engage the mind for the first time 
when Sarah leaves England for a small town in India. Whereas Mr 
Baxter’s England rings uncertainly his India has a more authentic 
note, his pen takes wing and the book makes a bid to be saved. Like 
Mr Graham Greene and many excellent novelists in the English tradi- 
tion Mr Baxter may, so to speak, be more at home when he is not at 
home, when he can study the English character in exotic settings. 
Mr Charteris, on the other hand, is clearly a novelist with his fingers 
subtly on the pulse of English life. Both methods are valuable and 
necessary; all that matters is that the imitation of life should be true. 


MICHAEL SWAN 


THE REBEL by Albert Camus (Hamish Hamilton. 18s.) 
SARTRE by Iris Murdoch. (Bowes and Bowes. 6s.) 


The Rebel, or more precisely L’Homme Révolté of which The Rebel 
is an abridged, impoverished translation, has received high but 
peculiar praise. Sir Herbert Read says: ‘With the publication of this 
book a cloud that has oppressed the European mind for more than a 
century begins to lift. After an age of anxiety, despair and nihilism 
it is possible once more (in Sir Herbert's italics) to hope.’ I do not 
know about the cloud lifting—in those parts of Europe where the 
book is actually being read a cloud might also be said to descend; but 
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the hope is so odd because if there is one thing Camus has said very 
plainly it is that we should not hope. In Le Myth de Sisyphe he shows 
how Sisyphus overcomes the frustration and discontent produced by 
his necessary task (pushing the same stone up the same hill) by 
abandoning hope; and the moral is that if we abandon hope, we too 
may be happy. 

However, Sir Herbert Read is not alone in his zeal for L’Homme 
Révolté. It has been acclaimed in France by Emile Henriot, André 
Billy, Jean Lacroix, Henri Petit and Marcel Moré; and in The Cam- 
bridge Journal (October, 1953) Richard Wollheim has said that 
L’Homme Révolté figures ‘somewhere on the same scale’ as Hobbes’s 
Leviathan, Rousseau’s Contrat Social and Hegel’s Philosophie des 
Rechts. On the other hand, the book has also been bitterly traduced, 
notably in Les Temps Modernes (May, 1952) where Francis Jeanson 
called it ‘a pseudo-philosophy of a pseudo-history of revolutions’, 
and Sartre himself publicly announced that the book put too great a 
strain on his friendship for Camus: ‘Beaucoup de choses nous rap- 
prochaient; peu nous separaient. Mais ce peu étaient encore trop’. 

After all this, the book itself is decidedly an anticlimax. It seems 
to me neither very good nor very bad, but intelligent and interesting 
enough, more civilized and literary than most philosophy books, 
though weak in its history and defective in its logic. 

L’Homme Révolté is a dialectical continuation of Le Myth de 
Sisy phe, where Camus asserts that the only serious problem of moral 
philosophy is suicide. L’Homme Révolté presupposes that the only 
serious problem of political philosophy is murder. Both these start- 
ling propositions derive from the Existentialist belief that the 
universe, or at any rate the human situation, is absurd. In view of 
this absurdité, Camus asks in Le Myth de Sisyphe: is life worth 
living? He finds no very positive answer, except that if life is not 
worth living, neither is it worth ending, so we might as well make 
the most of it. He urges us to live for the moment and live as 
intensely as we can, vivre de plus, which could be translated —could 
it not?—as ‘to burn with a hard gem-like flame’. 

In L'Homme Révolté Camus demonstrates that the same argu- 
ments which weigh against suicide weigh equally against murder. 
His concern here is not with personal crimes but with crimes de 
logique, such as assassination and terrorism, murders committed on 
principle, murders justified by philosophical precepts. Camus passes 
from the notion of absurdité to the conclusion that there are no 
principles, no sound philosophical precepts which can justify kill- 
ing. Assassination and terrorism are therefore condemned, and the 
message of the book is that we should abstain from revolutionary 
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excess and limit ourselves to the politics of mesure. It is a plea for 
moderation. 

Why should such an argument cause the stir this book has caused? 
Partly because the message of moderation, implicitly conservative, 
came unexpectedly from atheist Existentialist quarters, otherwise 
aggressively Left Wing, and French Right Wing critics received the 
book with triumphant satisfaction. Certainly it was the implicit 
conservatism which alienated Sartre and the other atheist Existen- 
tialists. But there is more to be said. L’Homme Révolté is written in 
an excellent, if perhaps too self-consciously distinctive a style, and 
when a book is well-written there are always people who will 
believe that what it says is true. The book also contains many 
original and penetrating criticisms of other political thinkers. This, 
incidentally, is what Mr Wollheim likes. Indeed Mr Wollheim says 
the value of the book ‘resides not in those sections where Camus 
expounds his own thoughts, but in those where he criticizes the 
thoughts of others’, which modest evaluation I should have thought 
incompatible with Mr Wollheim’s claim that L’Homme Révolté is 
in a class with the masterpieces of Hobbes, Rousseau and Hegel. Alas, 
in the English version the style is not distinguished, and some of the 
best critical passages have been deleted ‘in the interests of economy’ 
—a familiar but still a shocking philistine excuse. 

Miss Murdoch’s little book on Sartre is a model of intelligent ex- 
position. She describes Sartre as a romantic and a rationalist: 
romantic because of his ‘last-ditch attachment to the value of the in- 
dividual’, rationalist because, despite his disbelief in God, Nature 
and History, ‘he does believe in Reason’. His novels explore the situa- 
tion ‘of a being who, deprived of general truths, is tormented by an 
absolute aspiration’. Sartre is humanist enough to admire that as- 
piration, romantic enough ‘to enjoy adding that it is fruitless’, and at 
the same time politician enough to believe passionately in the im- 
portance of action (hence, of course, his dislike of the quietism 
he attributes to Camus). The central theme of all Sartre’s writing is 
freedom. Miss Murdoch points to the ambiguities in his uses of the 
word liberté, and indeed it would not be difficult to refute his system 
by the methods of linguistic analysis; but this, mercifully, is not Miss 
Murdoch’s aim. She concentrates on discovering what is valuable in 
Sartre, and she brings to her task an uncommonly wide knowledge of 
continental authors as well as the sharp wits of an Oxford philo- 
sophy don. 
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This note refers to the Canto in Memoriam Dylan Thomas by Louis 
MacNeice. 


This canto contains certain references to themes established in earlier 
cantos, e.g., to ‘the Parrot’, symbol of a mechanical civilization, and to the 
climbing of a mountain such as Everest for the reason, as Mallory put it, 
that ‘it is there’. Throughout this long poem contemporary characters, for 
mythopoeic and other reasons, are referred to by pseudonyms; Dylan 
Thomas had already appeared as Gwilym, so Gwilym he remains. ‘Reilly’ is 
the late F. R. Higgins. The last line but one of this canto is, of course, a 
quotation from Dylan Thomas. 
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